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Two ImporTANT PRONOUNCEMENTS BY THE AMERICAN 
YoutH COMMISSION 


HE American Youth Commission of the American Council on 

Education has recently recommended the initiation of two ex- 
tremely significant social policies. One of these relates to a nation- 
wide public-health program supported in part by the federal govern- 
ment; the other suggests a program aimed at the solution of the 
problem of unemployment among youth. 

After reviewing in some detail existing inadequacies in the utiliza- 
tion of the resources of modern science in the development of health 
and physical fitness, the commission concludes with the following 
important recommendation. 

The remedy for these handicaps lies mainly in a nation-wide public-health 
program that will reach especially those elements in the population and those 
areas of the country that are economically at a disadvantage in providing for 
their own health. In order to be effective in a reasonable time, the program 
must be on a scale never before attempted in this country. 

A national health program should be directed to the needs of citizens of all 
ages, but there may well be especial emphasis on youth. The schools can be of 
great service, in providing health education and regular physical examinations, 
and in giving physical training to all students, including those who have no out- 
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standing athletic prowess. The principal agencies dealing with out-of-school 
youth should assume a similar obligation. Improved means must be found to 
reach young people not now served by those agencies. 

Public recreational programs, both physical and nonphysical, must be greatly 
expanded. They have been regarded too long as a public service in the luxury 
class. The contribution they can make to a higher level of physical fitness and 
to the preservation of morale in times of stress must now receive general recogni- 
tion. 

Adequate medical care for the whole population is a major necessity which is 
made more urgent by the unfortunate crisis in world-affairs. Facilities must be 
provided where they are now lacking and increased where they are inadequate. 
Ways must be found to bring the cost of medical care within *’.¢ means of the 
large section of the population that cannot afford to pay the w..vle cost under 
the present organization of medical service. Consideration should be given to 
the best method of distributing the costs of illness and medical care for that 
large group of normally self-supporting persons who are able to meet the average 
cost of average illness but who may be individually unable, out of current income 
or savings, to meet the emergency cost of serious or protracted illness. For the 
poor the provision of adequate medical care must be accepted as a public 
obligation, since in the long run the cost of neglect is greater than the cost of 
prevention or cure and falls upon the community as a whole. 

The commission is convinced that any public-health program that will effec- 
tively strengthen the nation must have some financial support from the federal 
government. The inequalities among the states in their financial ability to sup- 
port social services are so great that the improvements necessary for national 
security cannot be assured by reliance on only state and local resources. The 
program should, however, operate mainly through the states and through local 
agencies that are best able to judge of local needs and locally acceptable 
methods. 

Science now has weapons that can be used to destroy some of the great 
enemies that have lowered the vitality of men and women in past generations. 
The nation cannot afford to have these possible advantages confined to the more 
fortunate. Every illness prevented and every young man or woman set on the 
road to a healthy, useful life are gains far beyond their cost in dollars. No time 
could be more appropriate than the present to take every advantage of the 
opportunities for national improvement which have been made available by 
advances in medical science. 


The other policy recommended by the commission is perhaps of 
even greater importance. It is grounded on the well-established fact 
that we are developing an economic and social order in which it is 
increasingly difficult to employ the productive energy of young 
people. One-third of the unemployed workers of the nation are 
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young persons of fifteen to twenty-four years of age. The number of 
farm boys who reach the age of eighteen each year is more than twice 
as great as the number of farms that fall vacant. Because of these 
and other like considerations, the commission recommends that 
American society adopt the policy of providing work for all young 
persons who want it and who can profit by it. 


One frequently suggested solution for the unemployment of youth is to raise 
the age of compulsory school attendance. 

The commission believes that all young people should be required and 
enabled to attend full-time schools up to the age of sixteen but that it would be 
undesirable to compel the attendance above that age of young people who would 
prefer to go to work. Above the age of sixteen many young people who would 
benefit from the training of a job would be wasting their time in school. 

The commission is impressed with the success of experiments that have been 
made with combinations of part-time schooling and part-time employment. 
This device for bridging the years between full-time school and full-time job 
should be extended as rapidly as practicable. The commission recognizes, how- 
ever, that the opportunities even for part-time work are limited and that this 
admirable method of introducing youth into industry cannot solve the general 
unemployment problem of youth in a short time. 

The commission feels obliged to emphasize the fact that, whether in war or at 
peace, any nation interested in self-preservation must see to it that the young 
have a proper chance to grow into useful citizens. In past generations this coun- 
try provided opportunity for young people by acquiring vast areas of vacant 
land in which they could settle. The obligation to provide opportunity for youth 
has become imperative today because it is not being met by the conditions of 
private and public employment as they exist. 

No good purpose can be served by blaming the young person who has not 
found a job for himself. The facts of arithmetic cannot be wished away. In the 
entire country a few thousand jobs probably are vacant because no competent 
applicant has appeared. Another few thousand chances probably exist for un- 
usual young people to make their own jobs by starting new enterprises. But 
there are several million more young men and women who want to work than 
there are jobs available for them. The totals do not balance. The bright or the 
lucky get the jobs, but some will have to be left out until their elders, who con- 
trol the economic conditions of the country, find some way to open the gates. 

The fact that the older people own the property and control practically all the 
jobs lays upon them the major responsibility for making the opportunities 
match the number of youth they have brought into the world. 

In view of the crisis in world-affairs and the necessarily slow adjustment of 
business to current conditions, the commission concludes that in many states 
and communities the present gap between the number of jobs for youth and the 
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number of youth who need and want jobs cannot be closed without the aid of the 
federal government. Every young person who does not desire to continue in 
school after sixteen and who cannot get a job in private enterprise should be 
provided under public auspices with employment in some form of service. 

The commission has no desire to minimize the fact that it is frankly advocat- 
ing a program which will add to the federal budget, and at a time when there is 
great need for economy and balance of income and expenditures. The actual 
cost will not, however, be as great as might be thought. The public employment 
which is provided for young persons need not be full-time nor highly paid. The 
expenditure per individual young worker need not exceed four hundred dollars 
per year, from which there will be various deductible assets. The contributions 
of these young people to the aid of their families will undoubtedly lessen the need 
for public assistance. The work on which they are placed should be designed to 
provide constructive work experience in such a manner that the work done is a 
true service to the community. Work which meets these standards will certainly 
add to the wealth of the nation. 

Public work for young people should be planned with special regard to its 
educational quality. It should be superintended by persons who are competent 
to train young people in good work habits as well as in specific skills. It should 
be carried on in a spirit that will give to the young worker a sense of being 
valued by, and valuable to, his country. Finally, it should provide an oppor- 
tunity to try various kinds of work, so that the young person may find his own 
aptitudes and abilities and may be given some guidance in preparing for private 
employment in a field where he can be most useful and successful. 

In addition to all types of conservation activities and the construction of 
useful public buildings, one type of work which would be a true service to the 
community and which should be greatly expanded would consist of producing 
the goods and services which are needed by the young people themselves and by 
others who are unemployed and in need. The commission does not regard this 
as competition with private business, although it may be so considered by some 
persons. In any event, it is far preferable to unemployment or to the levels of 
taxation which would be necessary to support a decent level of subsistence for 
those in need if they are not to be allowed to do anything for themselves. 

In the present critical situation it is imperative that none of the human re- 
sources of the nation be wasted through haphazard and inefficient methods of 
vocational selection, preparation, and employment. The provision of adequate 
vocational guidance, training, and work experience now takes on even more than 
its ordinarily high importance. Vocational guidance should be based on sound 
studies of the outlook for employment in the various occupations. On the basis 
of such studies, every young person should be assisted to determine what work 
he can do best, should be enabled to obtain the necessary training and experience 
for that work, and should be aided to get a successful start in it. 

Society in each generation has an obligation to provide for youth full oppor- 
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tunities for vocational exploration, training, and public service. The existence 
of a world-crisis, by making clear to the nation the need for internal as well as 
external strength, serves only to emphasize this present obligation. Much time 
has been lost and too many young people already have a history of frustration 
and wasted years. There is all the more reason for strengthening this weak point 
in the national fabric as soon as possible, now that its dangerous nature is 
evident. 


The Elementary School Journal recommends to its readers a very 
serious consideration of these important proposals. The commission, 
it will be remembered, has in its membership outstanding leaders 
in most areas of American life. 


THe SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 


i readers who are interested in a brief but clear account 
of the English educational system will want to read Education 
in England, a bulletin of the Bureau of School Service of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky. The bulletin was prepared 
by William Septimus Taylor, dean of the College of Education, after 
a year’s study in England. The following paragraphs quoted from 
the first chapter give a general view of the organization and structure 
of education in England. 


England cannot be said to have an educational system. It would be more 
accurate to say that it has three systems of education—the council schools, the 
voluntary schools, and the foundation and private schools. These three “sys- 
tems” are not clearly defined and they are not wholly distinct one from the 
other, but they serve as a useful classification to students of English education. 

The tax-supported schools in England are called council schools and are 
under the administration of the Local Education Authority, commonly known 
as the L.E.A. These schools, which enrol the largest number of pupils, are some- 
times called “provided” schools because their buildings are provided by the 
Local Education Authority. They are supported locally and also from grants 
from the Board of Education which is the central authority for the administra- 
tion of education in England and Wales. In 1937 there were enrolled in the 
council elementary schools in England approximately 3,620,000 children. 

The second largest “system’’ of schools in England is that group known as 
the voluntary schools. These schools were founded very largely by the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic Church. They are sometimes called “non- 
provided” schools because the buildings are not provided by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority but by the religious body sponsoring the school. The schools 
provided by voluntary bodies may be “entirely maintained financially by a local 
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education authority; they may be aided financially by a local education au- 
thority; they may receive direct financial aid from the central authority, or they 
may be entirely self-supporting” (Board of Education, An Outline of the Struc- 
ture of the Educational System in England and Wales, p. 11. Educational Pam- 
phlets, No. 94. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1933). It should be 
said, however, that relatively few of them are self-supporting and they are be- 
coming dependent for support in larger and larger measure upon the Local Edu- 
cation Authority and upon the Board of Education. In 1937 there were approx- 
imately 1,630,000 children enrolled in the voluntary schools of England. 

There is another “‘system”’ of schools in England that is either private or semi- 
public in nature. In this group may be found the old foundation schools—West- 
minster, Harrow, Eton, Winchester, Merchant Taylors’, Christ’s Hospital, and 
many others of this type. The better-known schools of this class are usually 
endowed by charitable trusts, although there are many strong schools that have 
responsible boards of governors and are not under charitable auspices. There are 
in addition many excellent schools which are the properties of single individuals 
or groups of individuals. 

The age of compulsory attendance in England begins ordinarily at five years 
but under certain circumstances may be postponed to six. It continues to the 
age of fourteen and in a few communities to fifteen. Under the Education Acts 
of the country it is the duty of the parent during the years of compulsory school 
attendance “‘to cause his child to receive efficient elementary instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic.” There is no obligation on the part of the parent 
to put the child in any particular kind of school. The only obligation that he has 
is to see to it that during these years the child is enrolled in a school. 

Perhaps a clearer picture of the organization and structure of the council 
schools may be obtained from a description of the child’s progress through these 
schools. The educational program of the typical English child begins at five 
years of age, when he enters the infant school where he remains for a period of 
two years. There is provided, however, a program of nursery-school education 
for some of the children between the ages of two and five years. It is estimated 
that approximately 4 per cent of all the children in England are fortunate 
enough to enjoy the advantages of the nursery school. The nursery schools and 
the infant schools are coeducational, and the children in attendance are taught 
by women. 

At seven years of age the child leaves the infant school and enters the junior 
school where ordinarily he remains until he is eleven years old. In the junior 
schools in London and in many of the urban centers in England the boys and 
girls are separated, the girls going to the girls’ junior schools and the boys to the 
boys’ junior schools. As a rule only women teachers are employed in the girls’ 
junior schools and only men teachers in the boys’ junior schools. It is not in- 
frequent, however, to find one woman teacher in the boys’ junior schools in an 
attempt to make it a little easier for the boys leaving the infant school to become 
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adjusted to the junior school teaching staff made up almost wholly of men. In 
rural England and in many of the smaller towns and even in some of the larger 
cities, the junior schools are coeducational. Not only are boys and girls enrolled 
in the same school, but the teaching staff is composed of both men and women. 

At the age of ten and a half years all children in England are eligible to take 
an examination to determine whether or not they may enter the secondary 
school. If the child passes the examination and if his parents are financially able, 
he enters the secondary school. His parents obligate themselves to keep him 
there for a minimum period of five years. However, if he fails to pass the ex- 
amination for entrance to the secondary school, he continues in elementary edu- 
cation until he is fourteen or fifteen. Under the Reorganization Act of 1926 such 
a child after leaving the junior school at the age of eleven is supposed to go either 
into a senior or central school for the three or four years of elementary educa- 
tion. In London at the present time, if he goes into a senior school, he remains 
for a period of three years and then goes to work. If he goes to a central school, 
he may stay until fifteen, although when the pressure of work is as heavy as it 
is at present he will probably drop out of school immediately after his fourteenth 
birthday, the legal age when he may enter employment..... 

Although the Reorganization Act was passed in 1926, many counties and 
many school districts in England have not completed their reorganization pro- 
grams. The larger cities are attempting to follow the recommendations of the 
Reorganization Act and are providing senior and central schools for the children 
from eleven to fourteen years of age who remain in the elementary-school pro- 
gram. The great majority of the counties provide only one post-primary school 
for children of this age and call it either a senior or a central school..... 

Approximately 1o per cent of all the children who take the examination at the 
age of ten and a half are admitted to the secondary schools. Many reasons are 
given for admitting such a small percentage of the total child population at this 
age. In the first place, the secondary-school program in England is considerably 
more expensive than the elementary-school program; in the second place, it is 
the philosophy of the English people that secondary education should be avail- 
able only to a small percentage of persons who have the ability to profit most 
from it; in the third place, these schools offer primarily a college-preparatory 
curriculum with little emphasis upon preparation for employment; and in the 
fourth place, England does not have facilities for taking care of a larger propor- 
tion of its children in the secondary schools. The English educational system is 
highly selective. Only the children of best ability are admitted to the secondary 
school, and only those of best ability in the secondary school are admitted to the 
universities. At the age of sixteen the secondary-school child is eligible to take 
an examination for entrance to the university. A relatively small group from the 
secondary schools take this examination, and of the group who take it fewer than 
50 per cent pass. 

In London, where the process of selection has been worked out as carefully as 
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in any other area of England, approximately ro per cent of the children who take 
the examination at the age of ten and a half enter the secondary school. Another 
10 per cent, or perhaps a somewhat larger proportion, of the children whose 
standings are just below those admitted to the secondary schools are admitted to 
the central schools. The remainder, or almost 80 per cent, of the children who 
take the examination at eleven enter the senior schools. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


T Is common knowledge that in hundreds of American communi- 
I ties teachers are trying to discover more effective instructional 
materials and to find better patterns for organizing the activities of 
children than those in use today. Many of the experiments that the 
teachers are trying can scarcely be called innovations, but they rep- 
resent different approaches to the solution of common problems. 
Items selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal all relate more or less definitely to procedures designed to 
improve the instructional program. 


Emphases on health and In the Tucson, Arizona, city schools the 
on reading improvement practice has been adopted of making 

a definite attempt each year to improve 
the work in some particular subject or activity. Last year, according 
to a report that we have received from Jonathan L. Booth, elemen- 
tary supervisor, the special emphasis was given to health. The plan 
of organization was that each school act as a unit, with principals, 
teachers, and pupils working in co-operation with the superintend- 
ent, supervisors, nurses, and doctors to solve both the problems of 
general health of the whole school system and the specific problems 
peculiar to each school. 

During the present year the subject selected for special stress is 
reading. One reason for the selection of reading is the fact that 59 
per cent of the elementary-school pupils in Tucson are from non- 
Caucasian or non-English-speaking homes. A plan of organization 
has been worked out through which, it is hoped, all members of the 
teaching and the supervisory staffs may be stimulated to engage in 
this co-operative effort to improve the quality of reading instruction 
throughout the schools of the city. Asa basis of the work each teach- 
er is urged to acquaint himself with modern theory and practice con- 
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cerning the teaching of reading, and a plan of study has been worked 
out to help teachers accomplish this end. 


Some aspects of instruc- E. E. Oberholtzer, who is superintendent 
tion in Houston, Texas of schools in Houston, Texas, has sup- 

plied us with the following statement 
concerning certain special features of the instructional program of 
the elementary schools of that city. 


Reading and literature —Throughout the elementary grades this year special 
emphasis is being given to the development of reading interests and the improve- 
ment of reading ability. In most of the larger elementary schools, the library is 
being made the core of the school. Classes are taken to the library, or library 
books are brought into the classrooms, so that the children become familiar with 
the available books. Committees involving large numbers of teachers were ap- 
pointed by the Houston Teachers Association to assist in compiling lists of de- 
sirable books. Through the work of these committees practically all the ele- 
mentary teachers have become acquainted with the many attractive new books 
available at the present time for elementary schools. Several hundred of these 
books were examined to find out where each fitted best into the elementary 
curriculum. 

During the past few years the special emphasis accorded the social studies 
has brought about a marked growth in interest in informational reading. There- 
fore, the library work this year is being directed largely toward developing a 
wider scope of individual interests in recreational reading and a finer discrimina- 
tion in the selection of books to be read. 

Co-operation with the art museum.—For the past three years the directors of 
the art museum have been co-operating with the school board in providing in- 
struction in art appreciation for all children in the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary schools, as well as in the junior and senior high schools. A lecturer from the 
art museum visits every elementary school once each six weeks to give a specially 
prepared talk directing the attention of the children to the art aspects of the 
units which they are studying. These lectures are illustrated with slides or with 
pictures and other materials brought from the museum, and every effort is made 
to help pupils develop a better appreciation of the place of art, not only in their 
school work, but also in their everyday activities outside the classroom. For 
example, when fourth-grade children are studying about people of other lands 
and their customs, the art lecturer directs attention to the contributions which 
the people of these lands have made in the field of art and to the ways in which 
these contributions influence our own ways of living and thinking. Likewise 
when fifth-grade children are studying about Colonial life, the art lecturer helps 
them become better acquainted with early American arts and crafts and tries 
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to develop in these children an appreciation of the way in which usefulness and 
beauty were combined in these crafts. 

Every Saturday morning these same lecturers conduct story hours at the art 
museum. These classes are open to all elementary-school children who wish to 
attend. The lecturer tells stories in which the children are interested and helps 
the children to make appropriate illustrations for the stories. Thus, along with 
the development of appreciation of good illustrations, the children are given 
actual training in art skills. From week to week the children themselves par- 
ticipate in the selection of stories to be used, and consequently there is a sig- 
nificant correlation between the literature used and the illustrative materials. 

Free classes are held regularly at the Art Museum for children of special 
ability, selected through competitive art examinations. The special pupils are 
entitled to one two-hour lesson each week until they reach the age of sixteen. 

Development of the language-arts-skills program.—In connection with the ac- 
tivities program carried on through integrating units, children learn the lan- 
guage arts. This year, however, a more intensive study is being made to deter- 
mine how a cumulative program for the development of the fundamental lan- 
guage skills can be set up through special grade emphases, all learning being 
kept functional in nature but with activities so planned that the skills program 
may gradually advance step by step as the child passes from each grade into the 
next higher one. Representative teachers from each school are working in com- 
mittees to allocate these grade emphases, and committees appointed by the 
directors are working with committees appointed by the Houston Teachers 
Association to determine not only the grade emphases to be realized but the best 
methods for teaching each skill. The development of such a functional language- 
arts program is not confined to the elementary schools but is being carried on 
into the junior and the senior high schools. 


Study of the unit method Last year a study group was organized in 
in the elementary grades Nashua, New Hampshire, under the gen- 
eral direction of the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Maria P. Morrison, for the purpose of studying 
the unit method of instruction. One of the members of the group, 
M. Imelda Smith, in the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association 
Bulletin, describes her reaction to the experience as follows: 

It was my good fortune this year to be given the opportunity for membership 
in a study group organized for the purpose of studying, experimenting with, and 
evaluating the unit method of study in the elementary grades. 

Under the able leadership of our assistant superintendent of schools, the 
group of twenty teachers met bi-monthly for three months to listen to and dis- 
cuss reports on units of work used in such progressive schools as the Lincoln 
School at Columbia University. Units of work used in other schools in the coun- 
try were studied, and offered suggestions for our experiments. 
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The remainder of the year was spent in organizing units of work which were 
tried out in the different grades. In connection with the organization of these 
units, a bibliography was made of all books available in the different grades and 
schools, which would be valuable in the units to be studied. 

It was arranged by the teachers that the study group be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of attending the culminating activities of the different units to evaluate 
TESULES! 6 6 ac 

The notable results which I would list as gained from this type of study are: 
(1) opportunity for pupil leadership, (2) improvement in self-expression, (3) co- 
operation in group work, (4) care for individual differences, (5) a development 
of initiative, (6) a better understanding of the occupations of man, (7) an appre- 
ciation of community life. 


Planning for the adjust- James M. Spinning, superintendent of 
ment of pupilsin GradeI schools of Rochester, New York, has 

established a special committee to con- 
sider what can be done in the way of more careful planning for the 
adjustment of all first-grade children. The committee has given at- 
tention to testing and promotional procedures and has initiated a 
program of teacher education through bulletins and meetings. The 
committee has prepared a series of mimeographed statements deal- 
ing with such matters as underlying philosophy, aims of the adjust- 
ment period, activities to realize aims, centers of interest, environ- 
ment, and organization. 


THE TEACHING LOAD AS THE TEACHER SEES IT 

r THE past perhaps most people, including school administrators, 

have been disposed to think of the teacher’s load in terms of class 
size and the number of class periods each day or week. But new con- 
cepts of the educational process have brought about, or are bringing 
about, a fundamental change in the pattern of the teacher’s daily 
life—a change which spells enlarged responsibilities and increased 
nervous strain. Today the progressive teacher must adjust class- 
room activities to the individual differences and needs of pupils; 
must assume some responsibility for the physical and the emotional 
health of the child; must keep detailed records and make frequent 
reports; must adjust to new administrative policies as, for example, 
promotions without failure; and must maintain community contacts 
and attempt to integrate the work of the school with life as it is 
lived in the local environment. 
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In the future it should be possible to give the whole matter of the 
teacher’s load a more critical examination and to shape policies in the 
light of tested experience. A declining birth-rate will mean fewer pu- 
pils in the elementary schools and a slowing-down of the rate of in- 
crease in high-school enrolments. As the educational burden grows 
lighter, so far as numbers are concerned, it should prove possible to 
give a new emphasis to the quality of the educational services which 
the community provides. School boards and superintendents, before 


TABLE 1 


TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS AS TO THE REASONABLENESS 
OF PRESENT TEACHING LOADS 
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deciding to cut the teaching staff as the school population declines, 
should consider carefully whether it would not be a better policy to 
reduce the teaching load of many members of the staff. 

Any attempt to measure the load which teachers carry must take 
into consideration the opinions of teachers themselves. For that rea- 
son a recent investigation made by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association is especially timely and important. 
Published under the title The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load, the 
study is essentially an appraisal of present teaching conditions as 
seen by the classroom teachers themselves. 

Table 1, copied from the report, presents a summary of teachers’ 
judgments with respect to the reasonableness of present teaching 
loads. It will be noted that about 4o per cent of the elementary- 
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school teachers and nearly 50 per cent of the high-school teachers 
report their loads as heavy or extremely heavy. Among elementary- 
school teachers who feel that their loads are heavy or extreme, the 
highest percentage is found in schools enrolling fewer than a hundred 
pupils. 


TABLE 2 


SOURCES OF UNDULY HEAVY OR EXTREME PRESSURE REPORTED 
BY 20 PER CENT OR MORE OF THE TEACHERS 
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The specific load pressures of which teachers are most keenly 
aware are of special interest. The elements making up what teachers 
regard as extremely heavy loads are presented in Table 2. 

Teachers and school administrators throughout the country 
should study this bulletin with interest. It may be obtained from the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C., at the price of 
twenty-five cents a copy. 
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A STATE-WIDE PROGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 


HE State Department of Education in Florida has initiated a 

vigorous program for the improvement of instruction in the 
schools throughout the state. As a part of the program it is prepar- 
ing and publishing materials for the use of teachers and administra- 
tors. Among the bulletins which have recently appeared are the fol- 
lowing: Number 1, A Guide for Exploratory Work in the Florida Pro- 
gram for the Improvement of Schools; Number 2, Ways to Better In- 
struction in Florida Schools; Number 3, A Preliminary Guide to a 
Study of the Elementary School Curriculum in Florida; Number 5, 
Physical Education in the Secondary Schools; Number 6, Planning 
Curriculum Study with Local Groups. These bulletins should be of 
interest to teachers, principals, and superintendents in other parts »f 
the country. The general organization and content of the publica- 
tion on ways to better instruction are described in the following 
paragraphs quoted from the initial chapter. 


This bulletin consists of two parts which are different both in their purpose 
and development. Part I treats of those aspects of education which are both 
basic and general and which must be understood before any specific plan for the 
improvement of instruction can be intelligently evolved. Part II considers more 
specific problems which will arise when the implications of Part I are translated 
into action. Out of relation to each other, Part II loses much of its significance 
and Part I becomes mere theory, difficult to bring into practice. 

Chapter ii, “Problems Which Challenge Florida Schools,” presents a rapid 
but highly significant survey of the economic, social, and health conditions in 
Florida and in the United States as a whole which demonstrate the need for 
more effective education of Florida youth. It shows the flaws and the futility in 
the present school treatment of the ills of society. It might well be studied in 
conjunction with chapter vi, “The School in the Community,” which shows 
something of the part the school may play in improving the greater society of 
which it is a part. 

Chapter iii, “Tentative Point of View,” makes clear the position of the bul- 
letin in respect to the place of education in the world of today and the implica- 
tions of modern philosophy and psychology for the school. It is the keystone 
chapter which maintains the relationships and significance of all the rest. It is 
not expected or desired, however, that the readers will unreservedly accept this 
point of view as their own. Each teacher or groups of teachers who wish to make 
worth-while accomplishments in the improvement of instruction must have a 
carefully thought out and defensible philosophy of his own or their own. 
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Chapter iv, “Aids in Defining a School’s Objectives,” suggests a procedure 
for developing and expressing such a philosophy, as well as a procedure for 
attempting to learn the real needs of the pupils of a school. When any present- 
day school seriously looks at its existing program with the real needs of its pupils 
in mind, it cannot fail to see a need for a reorganization of its curriculum and 
practices. This reorganization must, of course, be consistent with its philosophy. 
Many forward-looking schools are moving by one plan or another in the direc- 
tion of the experience unit as the organization of instruction which so far best 
meets the needs of boys and girls. Chapter v, “The Organization of Instruction,” 
discusses the ways by which this organization may be achieved, and chapter ix, 
“Large Unit Teaching,” explains its psychological foundation and furnishes 
illustrations of its actual use. 

School pupils, like everyone else, have to make many decisions, large and 
small, which profoundly affect their own future happiness and success and may 
affect the general welfare of society. In the past schools have done little to help 
young people act wisely in the situations where their futures as workmen, home- 
makers, and citizens are at stake. 

Chapter vii, “Guidance,” makes suggestions as to how a school may under- 
take to give its pupils concrete help in the successful and useful conduct of their 
lives. Chapter viii, “Living in the School,” illustrates by actual example how 
children may become zealous and worthy citizens of a democratic society. 

Pupils, teachers, parents, and other citizens are always consciously or uncon- 
sciously evaluating the success of the school according to their own knowledge of 
the activities of the school and their own conceptions of its proper functions. 
Such evaluation is necessary to progress, but there is great need for a better 
understanding of the bases on which a significant evaluation may be based and 
the means by which it may be achieved. Chapter x, “Evaluation,” discusses this 
problem. 

Obviously a program for the improvement of instruction of the scope sug- 
gested in this bulletin will make demands on teachers which many are not now 
ready to meet. The teacher who would assume and hold a worthy place of in- 
creasing usefulness in the new order must constantly grow to meet these de- 
mands. Chapter xi, “Growing in Service,” discusses the directions such growth 
will take and gives suggestions as to how the teacher may increase his educa- 
tional stature. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 
HE University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, 
will be held in the Ivory Room at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on Wednesday evening, February 28, 1940. Alumni, former 
students, and friends of the University are most cordially invited to 
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attend. It will assist the committee on arrangements if those who 
plan to be present will obtain their tickets in advance. Tickets are 
two dollars each, and they may be secured from Professor Robert C. 
Woellner, University of Chicago. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


* 


HERE are six important aspects of administrative services in the 

public-school systems of this country which should be con- 
sidered in a discussion of democracy in school administration. These 
six aspects of the general setting in which administrative policies are 
to be determined do not constitute an inclusive table of elements of 
the administrative process, but they will serve as a basis of differen- 
tiation between the valid and the invalid inferences which underlie 
many of the current pronouncements regarding both the advantages 
and the disadvantages of teacher participation in school administra- 
tion. In this sense they may be regarded as fundamentals of demo- 
cratic administration. 

This chosen list of fundamentals includes three which will be 
recognized as obstacles to a revolutionary drive toward the sup- 
planting of the administrative prerogative by any form of mass 
management and three others which signalize the impropriety and 
the futility of schemes of school management which are predi- 
cated on a vested-interest concept of the superintendency or on a 
blind disclaimer of the legitimacy and the force of the emerging 
demand for a widening of the base of administrative controls. Col- 
lectively, they help to define the limits within which both cen- 
tralized and distributed responsibilities must be recognized in the 
formulation of administrative policies which are consistent with the 
social ideals of the times and which can be regarded as effective from 
the point of view of the purposes of public education in this country. 

There are many indications that school administration is moving 
definitely and inevitably in the direction of more general use of co- 
operative procedures and that these co-operative procedures at ap- 
propriate times and in appropriate areas may well involve the entire 
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professional staff of the school system. This democratic tendency is 
not to be explained in terms of the occasional uprisings of organized 
teacher groups, righteous as these rebellions against autocratic prac- 
tices have frequently been. On the contrary, democracy in school 
administration, as it is evolving in the cities of this country, is part 
and parcel of the growing professionalization of the teaching stafis of 
the school systems, including the administrative officers. 

The conditions and the considerations which should not be ignored 
in formulating administrative policies, and which should accordingly 
be recognized as fundamentals of democratic administration, may be 
denoted as follows: (1) The extension of teacher participation in the 
administration of a local school system should be instituted gradual- 
ly and in pace with teacher preparedness for such participation. 
(2) The size and the complexity of organization of city school sys- 
tems require a certain degree of centralized control in order that 
confusion and waste in the operation of the schools may be avoided. 
(3) The functions of administration include important executive 
processes which are not matters of professional concern to the teach- 
ing staff. (4) The legitimate functions of administration should be 
conceived in terms of the conditions under which the schools are 
operating at any given time and should, therefore, be redefined from 
time to time in keeping with changing conditions in the schools. 
(5) Autocratic procedures in school administration are inconsistent 
with the generally accepted concept of democracy in education. 
(6) Teaching service has well-nigh attained the status of a profession 
so far as the city school systems of America are concerned, and a true 
profession may properly be expected to understand the administra- 
tive requirements of its field of service and to contribute to the im- 
provement of administrative practices therein. 


GRADUAL INTRODUCTION OF TEACHER PARTICIPATION 
IN ADMINISTRATION 

The proposition that the process of making school administration 

more democratic, to the extent that this result is feasible and de- 

sirable, had best be advanced by easy stages is suggested by the his- 

tory of education in this country and the devices which have con- 

tributed to educational progress. In the record of this progress there 
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are many indications that the improvement of conditions and prac- 
tices in the American schools is, in no small degree, to be attributed 
to the establishment about a hundred years ago of the executive 
branch of the school organization and the gradual increase in the 
authority and prestige of the office of the city superintendent of 
schools. Only a few decades behind us the teaching staffs of city 
school systems were largely composed of an inadequately trained, 
almost transient group of persons who received meager compensa- 
tions, struggled to maintain even a decent standard of living, and 
enjoyed at best a tolerant sort of respectability in the eyes of the 
adult population which grudgingly supported them. It is incon- 
ceivable that persons so equipped and so situated, intelligent as they 
generally were, could have marked the lines of development and 
measured the strides of progress which are the conspicuous attributes 
of our public schools of the past fifty years. On the contrary, it was 
inevitable that rather distinctly autocratic procedures would be in- 
stituted from the sheer necessity of keeping the staff and the facilities 
abreast of the rapidly growing school enterprise. Fortunately for the 
children in the schools and for the teachers as well, certain compe- 
tent members of the professional personnel who were best qualified 
by training and leadership were chosen, in city after city, to serve as 
executive officers of the schools. Thus school administration became 
a professional service instead of merely a managerial function. 

It is recognized, of course, that the teaching staffs of city school 
systems at the present time are largely recruited from the ranks of 
graduates of accredited teacher-training institutions and that they 
may readily acquire discriminating insights into the values or the 
deficiencies of existing administrative practices. They may con- 
tribute, and they frequently do contribute, many valuable sugges- 
tions regarding administrative procedures in the schools in which 
they work. This fact does not signify that administrative service 
generally is promptly to be raised to higher levels of either effective 
procedure or ethical procedure by a re-allocation of administrative 
controls so as to provide authoritatively for general participation on 
the part of the staff in the determination of administrative policies. 
While there are many teachers who are fully qualified to assume and 
to discharge acceptably the responsibilities of even an extreme form 
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of democratic organization, such competence is not yet a level 
quality of the teaching staff in most American cities. Furthermore, 
teachers notoriously dislike to retire from active service even when 
the age of compulsory retirement is reached. They rarely retire in 
advance of the compulsory ruling in recognition of continuing physi- 
cal incompetence. They never retire voluntarily in recognition of 
professional incompetence. If we could be assured that all the teach- 
ers employed since 1925 are satisfactorily qualified to assume an 
authoritative responsibility in relation to the administration of the 
schools, it would appear that there is still about a generation to go in 
the process of democratizing the administrative function. 

There is one other reason why gradual institution of teacher par- 
ticipation is proposed as the first fundamental consideration of 
democratic administration. Even if it be conceded that the general 
level of competence and the professional zeal of the teaching staff of a 
city school system are high enough to warrant the establishment of a 
participating plan of administration, the hundreds or the thousands 
of members of this staff obviously cannot, en masse, suddenly be- 
come experienced in dealing with administrative problems. The 
promise and the effectiveness of democratic administration in city 
school systems are most certainly to be realized by the gradual in- 
duction of the teaching staff into a carefully planned program of 
participation in administrative procedures. Professional_superin- 
tendents began, long since, to confer with teachers regarding certain 
aspects of administration, and many of them have established, or 
have encouraged the establishment of, more or less formal arrange- 
ments for giving the teachers a voice in the determination of ad- 
ministrative policies. The wiser superintendents have sought to direct 
teacher deliberations and action with respect to administrative prob- 
lems toward those aspects of administration which focus most direct- 
ly on the teaching process or upon matters which affect the teachers 
personally. This policy is to be commended as both expedient and 
democratic. It is expedient because it protects the school system 
against the hazards of inexperienced judgment in administrative 
matters. It is democratic since it affords the teachers the best pos- 
sible chance to acquire administrative experience without making 
mistakes which might discredit their services. The areas of partici- 
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pation may be widened as experience justifies. This plan is the dem- 
ocratic way to democratic administration in city school systems. 


NECESSITY OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL 


The second fundamental consideration regarding the nature of 
administration in city school systems is the fact that, because the 
school system is a sizable enterprise, some degree of centralized con- 
trol is necessary to insure orderly procedure in the different units of 
the organization and to co-ordinate the variety of services and ac- 
tivities which are continuously in operation. In a large city school 
system the loss of time and the waste of opportunities which result 
from delays in executive action are much too frequent in occurrence 
and often much too serious in their consequences to be endured 
merely in recognition of the right of a large number of widely scat- 
tered individuals to participate in the discussion before needed 
action is taken. When large numbers of persons are involved, effec- 
tive co-ordinating procedures cannot be provided under a plan of 
universal responsibility. It is not sufficient that the superintendent’s 
leadership be recognized and accepted by the rank and file of teach- 
ers in a large school system. It is equally essential that he have the 
authority to deal with situations requiring executive action whenever 
they arise. Not the least of the advantages of such centralized con- 
trol is the protection which it affords the teachers against possible 
interference or annoyance in connection with their daily work. 

Also to be considered is the fact that the superintendent who 
adopts a policy of conducting the schools under a co-operating ar- 
rangement with the teaching staff is nonetheless responsible to the 
board and to the public for conditions and happenings while policies 
are being formulated or disagreements are being ironed out. His plan 
may have the approval of his board and the commendation of 
parents of many of the children in the schools; but, if things go 
wrong, he is, in the minds of the board and the people, still the 
superintendent and is held responsible. Furthermore, the public and 
the laymen who constitute the boards of education in cities are more 
likely to be impressed with the efficiency of the administration when 
things move with clocklike precision. This efficiency is difficult to 
achieve in a large school system except on the basis of highly cen- 
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tralized control. No matter how well qualified the staff may be for 
active participation in administrative affairs, and no matter how 
genuinely co-operative they endeavor to be, the natural clumsiness 
of mass performance and the normal lack of articulation in the reac- 
tions of many differently constituted persons are no match for the 
showmanship of a regimented personnel whose performance is dic- 
tated by a skilled technician. 


EXECUTIVE PROCESSES WITH WHICH TEACHERS 
NEED HAVE NO CONCERN 

A third consideration which obviously conditions the extent and 
the nature of teacher participation in school administration is the 
fact that teachers are not professionally concerned with certain areas 
of administrative service in city school systems. These areas may be 
roughly catalogued as the variety of services incident to the effective 
operation of schools which are commonly recognized as the function 
of business management. While teachers may be interested in the 
character of the annual budget from the point of view of the ade- 
quacy of the appropriations for instructional services and while they 
may properly desire to be heard with respect to the appointments of 
a new building to be constructed, they are not interested in, nor 
should they devote time to a consideration of, technical procedures 

of budget-making, accounting, purchasing, and the like. 


DEFINING ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


My fourth proposal is that the functions of administration should 
be defined in terms of the conditions under which the schools are 
operating. With reference to teacher participation in school admin- 
istration, this proposal pertains chiefly to the professional status of 
the teaching staff. Earlier in this discussion it was noted that ad- 
ministrative procedures in city school systems developed along auto- 
cratic lines because for many years the schools were generally staffed 
with poorly trained teachers. That this condition has materially 
changed requires no demonstrative proof. The numerous reports on 
teacher supply and demand are significant chiefly as indicative of a 
trend that has for a number of years been steadily raising the 
standard of teacher qualifications throughout the country. Aug- 
mented by the effects of the depression, the trend toward higher 
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minimum standards for teacher employment has moved with in- 
creasing rapidity during the past ten years. In the light of these 
changes, administrative and supervisory practices in city school sys- 
tems are rapidly abandoning the autocratic procedures which were 
necessarily adopted when properly trained teachers were not avail- 
able. 

No less significant in their bearing on the professional relation be- 
tween the administrative and the teaching personnel of city school 
systems are the improvements in the compensation and the tenure of 
teachers. The psychological effect of respectable earning power has 
obliterated the stigmata of servility from the teaching class and has 
added tone and tenor to the teacher personality. Drastic coercive 
measures are not easily enforced upon people whose plane of living 
compares favorably with that of other competent economic groups 
in the communities in which they live. Again, the permanently es- 
tablished employees of an enterprise or an institution cannot be 
ignored, with respect either to their appropriate privileges or to their 
opinions, to any such degree as may be the case with those whose 
positions are insecure or temporary. 

If, then, it may be said that the low level of teacher qualifications 
and compensation and the rapid teacher turnover of earlier years 
necessitated autocratic procedures in school administration, it may 
also be observed that the present status of teacher personnel does 
not admit of the continuance of such practices in any objectionable 
form. 

INCONSISTENCY OF AUTOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
WITH GENERAL CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY 
IN EDUCATION 

The fifth fundamental consideration pertaining to this problem is 
that autocratic administrative procedures in school affairs are not in 
harmony with the general concept of democracy in education. The 
primary function of the public-school system of this country is to 
prepare young people for effective membership in the kind of society 
in which they will eventually assume adult responsibilities. To the 
extent that the schools are organized and the children are taught in 
neglect of, or in divergence from, this fundamental aim, to that ex- 
tent they are not legitimately public schools. Since pupils acquire 
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much of their education through processes of imitation and absorp- 
tion, there is a challenging absurdity in the arrangement which 
places them in the care of a teaching staff subject to the rigors of 
autocratic control, with the expectation that they may thus acquire 
needed insights into the nature of a democratic society. 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD ADMINISTRATION 


Finally, it may be well to recognize the fact that teaching is really 
a profession. Of course, there are thousands of persons engaged in 
teaching, some of them in administrative positions, who with respect 
to both their professional training and the value of their services fall 
below the level of acceptable professional standards. Teachers and 
administrators of this type are, however, rapidly disappearing from 
the ranks, especially in the city school systems of the country, and 
present practices of teacher selection are providing fairly adequate 
safeguards against their presence in the schools of the future. 

The rapid professionalizing of the teaching staffs demands further 
extension of teacher participation in city school administration, 
whether considered from the point of view of the teachers or that of 
the superintendents. It may be that the way to get the most profit- 
able services at the hands of unskilled and unresourceful workers is to 
tell them specifically what to do and how to do it. If it were de- 
sirable, in the light of the purposes of public education, to run the 
schools with unskilled teaching service, we could properly revert to 
the Lancasterian system. The present level of teacher qualifications 
is, from every point of view, an essential factor in the-maintenance 
of a democratic school system. It has been attained through years of 
experimentation and effort on the part of teachers, administrators, 
and teacher-training institutions. The best way for school adminis- 
trators to secure the most valuable returns from the services of their 
professional staffs is to recognize the teachers’ competence and to 
allow adequate freedom for the expression of the teachers’ profes- 
sional interests and judgments in the determination of the adminis- 
trative policies governing their services. Moreover, teachers of this 
generation are fully prepared to relieve superintendents of much of 
the administrative routine which necessarily devolved upon the 
supervisory officers of the schools of earlier days. The superintend- 
ent would stand in his own light and reduce the efficiency of his own 
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performance if he should neglect to utilize the services of his staff to 
the extent that he can do so without interfering with the teaching 
process or unduly increasing the teacher load. 

More significantly, however, it is important to recognize the pro- 
fessional status of teachers as the only means of insuring the profes- 
sional administration of the schools. Teachers will not long maintain 
a professional outlook and attitude under a denial of equality of 
membership in the teaching profession. There is no footing in the 
domain of public education in the United States for a profession of 
school administration apart from, and unrelated to, the profession of 
teaching. A professional organization is not internally stratified; it 
builds no hierarchies. It utilizes all its intellectual resources and rec- 
ognizes no minority group as one clothed with autocratic power. 
Teaching could not live as a profession if superintendents determined 
the standards and the policies of the profession and gratuitously ad- 
mitted teachers as members of lower professional rank. Evidently, 
therefore, administration in city school systems of the present day is 
essentially democratic, or it is not professional. 

The most important aspect of all these considerations relative to 
democratic administration in city school systems is the fact that the 
superintendent-teacher relationship in democratic administrative 
procedures is a reciprocal relationship involving equality of responsi- 
bility for the successful working of the procedures as well as equality 
of privilege and participation. That the efforts in the direction of 
democratic administration have not always been crowned with suc- 
cess is a familiar fact to all. There is no need to attempt to explain 
the failures. Moreover, it is easier to explain why superintendents 
and their staffs in some places, and in some respects in many places, 
appear to be insensitive to the values of democratic procedures. 
That explanation lies in the realistic fact that, regardless of the pro- 
fessional qualifications of superintendents or teachers, when super- 
intendents fail to recognize the professional principle of reasonable 
participation in administrative affairs on the part of other members 
of the profession, their teachers are likely to organize or to use exist- 
ing organizations for the promotion of selfish rather than professional 
interests. Conversely, when teachers fail to understand, or refuse to 
recognize, the legitimate functions of executive responsibility, their 
superintendent is likely to resort to autocratic rule. 











A GENETIC STUDY OF GROWTH IN PERCEPTUAL 
HABITS IN SPELLING 


LUTHER C. GILBERT 
University of California 


* 


ERTAIN investigations’ of eye-movements in learning to spell 

have identified growth characteristics in orthographic percep- 

tual habits by the technique of analyzing records of comparable 

groups of subjects at different grade levels. The investigation here 

reported extends these findings by following the same group of indi- 
viduals from grade to grade. 

Eye-movement records were obtained with a modified form of the 
photographic apparatus used in the educational laboratories at the 
University of Chicago and built there through the courtesy of the 
University authorities. The first records were taken early in the 
spring of 1937 when the pupils were of high-fourth-grade standing; 
the second set was taken a year later when they had reached high- 
fifth grade; the third set, early in 1939 in the high-sixth grade. 

The discussion is based on six sets of records complete for the 
three years. The original group numbered fifteen, but removals and 
absences reduced this total. 

The pupils were enrolled in the Le Conte Public School in 
Berkeley, California. The teaching of spelling there makes use of 
graded individual spellers? which call for pretesting, directed study, 
independent study, individual checking of misspelled words, prog- 
ress tests, reviews, and a final test. Directions for word study include 
pronouncing the word, closing the eyes and trying to see each letter 

*q) Luther C. Gilbert, An Experimental Investigation of Eye Movements in Learning 
To Spell Words. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLIII, No. 3. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Psychological Review Co., 1932. 


b) L. C. Gilbert and D. W. Gilbert, “Increasing Speed of Perception in Learning To 
Spell.”” Unpublished study. 


2 J. R. Croad, E. P. O’Reilly, and W. J. Burkhard, Individual Spelling Book: Fourth 
Grade, Fifth Grade, Sixth Grade. California State Series. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1935. 
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and each syllable, checking with the book, closing the eyes again for 
a visual picture, and checking again with the book. The speller pro- 
vides for dictionary work, syllabication, playing spelling games, and 
using words in sentences. School supervision encourages teachers to 
use their initiative in modifying the method to meet particular 
needs. 

In this study the following words were used each year: 


1937 1938 1939 
definitely definitely definitely 
accommodate accommodate rheumatism 
electricity conscientious conscientious 
questionnaire rheumatism counterfeit 
committee penitentiary chandelier 


One word, “‘definitely,’’ was common to all three lists. Two words, 
“definitely” and “accommodate,” appeared in both fourth- and fifth- 
grade lists. ‘‘Rheumatism” and “conscientious” were common to 
both fifth- and sixth-grade sets. At each level there was at least one 
word not used in any other grade. 

The words are difficult, but the selection of difficult words was 
necessary in order to preclude the elimination of too large a per- 
centage of records because of correct pre-spelling. Furthermore, 
word difficulty for these subjects could be predicted only on the basis 
of the performances of other pupils, since it was necessary to follow 
the pretest immediately with study before the camera in order that 
no learning might take place in the interval between testing and 
study. 

In the pretesting the experimenter dictated each word, gave it in a 
sentence, and had the pupil write it down. Then the pupil was told 
that he would be photographed while he studied, was asked to learn 
the words according to his usual manner of study, and was told that 
he would afterward be retested. 

The words were typewritten on individual cards placed at reading 
distance on the camera ledge. Two black dots appeared on each 
card, one just above the first letter of the word, the other just above 
the last letter. Preliminary fixations on these dots facilitated the 
gauging of word length. These fixations were explained, and two 
practice cards were provided to insure understanding of the signals. 
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A curtain card covered the word but revealed the dots. After the 
word was pronounced, the curtain card was removed while the pupil 
studied; at the instant study was completed, the curtain card was 
replaced. Immediately after the last word had been covered, the pu- 
pil was released from the camera and seated at a table for the final 
test. 

The data in Table 1 show that all six subjects were of average 
intelligence. Their relative spelling abilities are indicated by their 
scores on a 160-word spelling test which was given early in 1937 and 
which was made up of the words to be taught during the spring 


semester. 
TABLE 1 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT AND NUMBER OF WORDS 
MISSPELLED ON 160-WORD TEST FOR 
SIX PUPILS STUDIED 











, Intelligence amber at 
Pupil Quotient Words 
Misspelled 
Mion cine cect on seen 103 17 
SRA area eaeriren 108 54 
ioc nnewan sakes e an 03 45 
BD eon chew ke oe ices 98 66 
_ On ae ee eae 107 24 
Mey. cick ne nee ba 108 78 











Preliminary spelling efficiency for each of the three sets of five 
words was computed by determining the percentage of letters cor- 
rectly given. Omissions, additions, and substitutions were deducted 
as errors. Comparison of pre-spelling efficiency and post-spelling ef- 
ficiency constituted the basis of computation for the percentage of 
possible gain realized through study before the camera. Averages 
computed on the basis of the full set of five words learned at each 
level are shown in Table 2. In view of the necessity of pretesting 
immediately prior to the photography, minor differences in initial 
difficulty could scarcely be avoided. The averages for the six sub- 
jects indicate that the degrees of difficulty for the three sets of words 
were similar, and the similarity is emphasized if it is borne in mind 
that a single error in a ten-letter word reduces the efficiency for that 
word by 10 per cent. Likewise, the averages of the percentages of the 
possible gain realized through study are similar for the three grades. 
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Grade-to-grade growth in perceptual habits is apparent in the 
consistent decrease in time required for study. The table shows a 
reduction of approximately four seconds per word between Grades 
IV and V and a further reduction of approximately two-thirds of a 
second between Grades V and VI. Since pause time shows no paral- 
lel decrease, it follows that the reduction is effected primarily by the 
employment of fewer fixations, and this inference is borne out by the 
grade-to-grade fixation averages. There is not only a decrease from 
grade to grade in the average number of regressions but also a de- 
crease in the extent of relation between regressions and the total 
number of fixations. Not all spelling regressions indicate immatu- 
rity. Certain types of accommodation regressions, backward-sweep 
regressions, and backward-study regressions appear even in mature 
records. Other types, however, such as oscillation regressions, pick- 
up regressions, and study-by-parts regressions often tend to dis- 
appear with maturity. 

Table 2 presents data for all five words studied at each grade 
level. Table 3 selects the word “definitely” for special analysis. This 
word was used in 1937, in 1938, and again in 1939. As might have 
been anticipated, each year brought out a better preliminary spelling 
performance than the preceding year. The percentage of the learn- 
ing task accomplished remained fairly constant from year to year, 
however. 

The fourth-grade study time for the six pupils was reduced nearly 
half in Grade V, and the fifth-grade time was reduced by more than a 
fifth in Grade VI. Pause time shows little change. The minor in- 
crease at the fifth-grade level is due to the unusually long fixations of 
two subjects. The rise is negligible and probably would not appear 
if the number of subjects should be substantially increased. The 
fixation averages per word and per letter and the regression averages 
decrease consistently from year to year. 

The data for the two words new to the list in the year in which 
they appear are presented in Table 4. The words are not included in 
the spellers and presumably had not been studied prior to the 
investigation. The new fourth-grade words were “accommodate” 
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RESULTS ON SPELLING OF FIVE WORDS BY 
SIX PUPILS AT THREE PERIODS 
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—_ 1937 1938 1939 
—— High-fourth |  High-fifth High-sixth 
Grade Grade Grade 
Average pre-spelling effi- 
ciency: 
So eee 79.0 68.0 66.5 
Sl ee 44.0 59.4 63.2 
Ut) CaaS Seer 71.8 70.4 70.8 
RAED oc noes oa 49.3 63.4 59.2 
fo ee 57.8 66.0 67.0 
SS, ee ee 49.8 50.8 57.6 
AVeTARe. 0.65. 5.5... 58.6 63.0 64.1 
Average percentage of 
possible gain realized: 
RETMOUAS oo eistaha is ects wae 13.4 28.6 44.8 
Sc eee 59.0 25.0 29.8 
a 6 ee 40.0 60.2 45.4 
| Seer 6.7 10.0 37-4 
SL es 39.4 31.6 14.5 
| mena 26.6 6.0 14.0 
ot. a ae 30.9 26.9 31.0 
Average time per word (in 
thirtieths of a second): 
sci eee 324.2 242.4 233-3 
5 a eae 575-4 256.8 409.4 
Eo) Caan 366.8 246.6 126.2 
si ll Dereon 328.3 173.6 141.4 
cil eee 395.2 346.8 327.3 
Si | Se eae eee 286.6 287.0 196.2 
AWETORC. ..50.50055 379.4 258.9 239.0 
Average time per fixation 
(in thirtieths of a sec- 
ond): 
ARS oop X alsa as 17.8 15.0 73:3 
2) eer 15.2 15.9 15.4 
2 ree 15.2 14.2 12.6 
PEMD ec eceneas ces 13.1 15.0 13.3 
5) eee orca 16.1 7.4 15.6 
| a a 7-3 10.7 10.5 
PURINE 560s ss Gis 13:7 14.8 14.4 
Average number of fixa- 
tions per word: 
ell) are 28.6 16.2 rs 
aici) Ores 16. 26.6 
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TABLE 2—Continued 
































ANE 1937 1938 1939 
oo High-fourth High-fifth High-sixth 
nee Grade Grade Grade 
Average number of fixa- 
tions per word—con- 
tinued: 
LST SU: Ca eaee ete eS ener 24.2 17.4 10.0 
ROIS SUD fossa teins serps oe 25.0 11.6 10.6 
Loca UD anion 24.6 19.6 21.0 
PPWE 66 ig on 884 es 25.4 26.8 18.6 
PA ee 27.6 18.0 17.4 
Average number of fixa- 
tions per letter: 

TUN 6 3. ewaabiou 2.6 1.4 £23 
PNB eis 5.56scasc 3 335 1.4 255 
PORNO isco cas es 2.2 1.6 0.9 
Vigil: tt) ae ere 1.4 1.0 1.0 
Lip 0) | LD eee a2 D5 1.6 
Pp aeiee od tne 2.4 2.4 1.7 

AVETARE 66a 3sce. 2.4 1.6 1.5 

Average number of regres- 

sions per word: 

PADUA ferasesc ote ei scenes 9.8 4.2 3.2 

Ck | ete 15.8 4.6 8.8 

10S) 1) OS eee 8.4 3.4 1.6 

LEAL] D ae ee ere ee 10.0 3.8 224 

| dc | ae Q.2 ee 4.6 

0) Co ary 9.6 10.4 6.2 
PVCIANG ics esau 10.5 553 4.5 

TABLE 3 


RESULTS ON SPELLING OF WORD “DEFINITELY” BY SIX PUPILS 
AT THREE GRADE LEVELS 











1037 1938 1939 
High-fourth High-fifth High-sixth 

Grade Grade Grade 

Average pre-spelling efficiency........... 51.7 63.3 72.7 

Average percentage of possible gain realized 25.7 22.2 22.2 
Average time per word (in thirtieths of a 

BECO BON ieee auy ates Sialic oie sic 458.8 240.8 188.0 
Average time per fixation (in thirtieths of a 

BECGHO Ee ico scion sree, Avenarem talc: s 14.5 14.9 14.3 

Average number of fixations per word..... 31.7 16.8 14.3 

Average number of fixations per letter. ... 3:32 1.6 1.4 

Average number of regressions per word... 12.8 4.8 4.0 
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and “‘questionnaire,”’ the fifth-grade words were “‘rheumatism” and 
“penitentiary,” and the sixth-grade words were “counterfeit” and 
“chandelier.” 

The table indicates that the two new sixth-grade words were some- 
what easier than those for the other grades and also that the sixth- 
grade pupils realized the largest percentage of the possible gain. The 
reason for the small gain in Grade V is not entirely clear. The initial 
attempts to spell “rheumatism”’ and “‘penitentiary” were very cred- 
itable, but the correction of errors proved difficult. 


TABLE 4 


RESULTS IN SPELLING OF TWO NEW WORDS 
BY SIX PUPILS IN THREE GRADES 











1937 1938 1939 
High-fourth High-fifth High-sixth 

Grade Grade Grade 

Average pre-spelling efficiency........... 61.0 60.8 74.0 

Average percentage of possible gain realized 28.0 5.3 38.3 
Average time per word (in thirtieths of a 

CEMMMNUD coerce cores Suse 8 SS Win craiere wee 397-4 241.0 199.0 
Average time per fixation (in thirtieths of a 

| RR a ie aI ae 13.4 14.8 '2.3 

Average number of fixations per word.... 29.7 16.3 15.0 

Average number of fixations per letter... . 2.5 1.4 ot 

Average number of regressions per word... 12.2 4.6 5.2 














The increase in pause time at the fifth-grade level is again ap- 
parent but slight and is due, as noted previously, to the aberrations 
of two pupils. The total time per word and the fixation averages 
tend to decrease from year to year. Regression averages depart from 
the usual pattern, however, by increasing in Grade VI after a de- 
crease in Grade V. The phenomenon is easily explained by direct 
reference to the eye-movement records. ‘‘Counterfeit”’ contains the 
ei combination, “chandelier” the ie combination, and a number of 
regressions appear to have been due to these sequences. 

It is of interest to consider not only group averages as indications 
of growth trends but also the characteristics of individual records as 
they relate to methods of attack in study. Figure 1 presents the 
three records of Pupil A for the word “definitely.” This pupil is a 
good but not an excellent speller. In 1937 he pre-spelled the word 
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“definatley.”” After study before the camera he spelled it ‘“definit- 
ley.” His record shows 33 fixations totaling 369 thirtieths of a sec- 





definitely definitely definitely 

or or or 
r a 

. 5 5 

a > 

SO 5of SOK 

100 ” 3 loo 

7 - 

SO or (50\= 

200}- 200}— y 





1939 








250- 250 
300}- 300— 
iP 1938 
350 
R 
1937 


Fic. 1.—Three eye-movement records of Pupil A during study of “definitely” 


ond. The first part of the record indicates repeated stress on the first 
part of the word, which was pre-spelled correctly. The second part 
of the study consists of a cross-passage over the word as a whole. 
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Thereafter the attention was centered on the midsection of the word 
with the resultant correction of a to 7 in the final spelling. The end of 
the word was neglected, and the Jey error was repeated. 

In 1938 the same subject pre-spelled the word “definetly” and 
post-spelled it “defenitly,”’ correcting one error but adding another. 
The usual preliminary fixation toward the middle of the word and 
the regression to a good starting position occur. There follow a sur- 
vey of the word as a whole, repeated inspection of the middle errors, 
and finally some attention to the end of the word. The study em- 
ployed 20 fixations, totaling 290 thirtieths of a second. 

In 1939 the same boy pre-spelled the word “defenititon,” probably 
switching midstream to definition. His post-spelling was correct. 
This time he required but 15 fixations, totaling 189 thirtieths of a 
second. After the usual mid-fixation the study consists of three 
orderly cross-passages. 

The growth here in visual attack is striking. In 1937 the word 
contained letter combinations which for this pupil were new and 
difficult. Immaturity of judgment is evident in his undiscriminating 
attention to an easy section of the word and in his neglect of a 
difficult section. In the following year there is indication of improve- 
ment in discrimination. By the third year the letter combinations 
are relatively familiar, and the study represents a type of simple 
checking procedure, employing three surveys with a broad recogni- 
tion span and no detailed analysis of parts. 

To be sure, not all the records are so strict in their adherence to 
the normal growth pattern. The records of Pupil D are examples in 
point. Pupil D is a poor speller who in 1937 pre-spelled the word 
“defoney.” Figure 2 shows that, during the first study period before 
the camera, she made 36 fixations totaling 533 thirtieths of a second. 
The method of attack is strikingly irregular and immature. After 
the typical midway fixation the eyes sweep back to the beginning of 
the word and then, in one move, to the ¢. The jump from the first to 
the seventh letter was clearly too broad, and there was a brief regres- 
sion to the 7, then another overbroad jump to the end of the word. 
The pupil then studied backward, focusing her attack on the 
second 7. This procedure was followed by a forward survey with 
movements too broad to be effective at this level of maturity. 
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Fic. 2.—Three eye-movement records of Pupil D for “definitely” 
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From there on the attack centered on the last seven letters with 
noteworthy backward study. A certain discrimination is evident 
in the failure to waste effort on the easy part, def, but otherwise 
the plan may be described as detailed, irregular, and relatively 
ineffective. The final spelling was “defenly.” 
A year later Pupil D pre-spelled the word 
definite ly “defanetally.” At first glance her study 
or method appears to have matured at an in- 
credible rate during the interval. The ends 
of the word carry no fixations. There are 
P but twelve pauses, and these appear in sys- 
tematic order. The pauses are neither un- 
duly long for this pupil nor irregular in 
duration, and there is no evidence of de- 
Sok tailed analysis of parts. Without an objec- 
tive check on the gain, the record would 
appear to denote phenomenal growth. The 











4 maturity is specious, however. The final 
5 spelling was an exact repetition of the pre- 
spelling. 


In 1939 the word was pre-spelled “‘deff- 
ently.” The study record shows 14 fixa- 
1939 tions totaling 170 thirtieths of a second. 
There is no detailed attention to the easy 
; sections def or ly, and there is clear evidence 

grade superior speller—1939 i 
—for “definitely,” which was of concentration on the difficult midsection. 
pre-spelled correctly. While the fixations are more numerous than 
in 1938 and the pattern more involved, 
the procedure is actually more mature in that it is more discrimi- 
nating with respect to the individual’s needs. The post-spelling was 

“defintely,” which represents a 75 per cent gain. 

If the 1938 no-gain record is disregarded and the 1937 record is 
contrasted with the 1939 record, the normal growth tendencies are 
apparent. The latter shows fewer and briefer fixations and a plan of 
attack better organized to clear up the individual’s difficulties. An 
essential characteristic of growth is increased judgment as to what is 
required. 





i, 
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Fic. 3.—Record of a sixth- 
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Limitations of space prevent the presentation of sample records 
from all six subjects. It is of interest, however, to present a single 
typical record of another pupil, who belonged to the original group 
of fifteen but who was later eliminated because of absence in 1938. 
She is a superior speller. In 1937 she pre-spelled correctly two of the 
five words used in the investigation (and misspelled but two words 
on the 160-word test). In 1939 she spelled correctly all but one of 
the list of five. 

Figure 3 presents the record of this excellent speller for the word 
“‘definitely,”’ correctly pre-spelled and correctly post-spelled. At the 
time of her study before the camera, she was not told that her 
original spelling was correct. The study record begins with the typi- 
cal midway fixation and regresses to the e. Two forward moves cover 
four and three letters, respectively. That is, the recognition span is 
so broad with respect to these letter combinations that she is able to 
check over the entire ten letters in a cross-passage of three fixations. 
The study ends with a final midway pause. Although some of the 
pauses are long, the method is mature and the study represents a 
simple verification procedure. 

Both individual and group findings from this three-year study 
support the trend of the findings of previous investigations in identi- 
fying growth characteristics in perceptual habits in spelling. The 
average pause time, for example, shows little change within these 
grades even with certain variations in word difficulty. At these levels 
growth is more apparent in the tendency to decrease the number of 
fixations and regressions and develop a more effective method of 
attack. 

Young learners explore new words minutely. Increased familiarity 
with letter combinations results. The principle of synthesis operates 
so that recognition proceeds with increasing regularity and width of 
span, but some letter combinations become familiar before others. 
Greater maturity assists the learner in differentiating between hard 
and easy sections. The more mature the learner with respect to a 
word of a given difficulty, the closer his study approaches the simple 
verification reaction. 











TYPICAL RESEARCH RELATING THE CURRICULUM 
TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


* 


a scientific study of the curriculum represents one of the 
major fields of research in education. This movement began 
about thirty years ago. In its early stages the approach was largely 
analytical. For example, courses of study and textbooks were ana- 
lyzed to determine the topics that they included; newspapers, books, 
and other materials were examined to find the vocabulary that they 
contained, the numbers that appeared in them, the places and the 
persons that were mentioned in them, and other sorts of descriptive 
information about their contents. Attempts were also made to ana- 
lyze the objectives of the various areas of the curriculum. The in- 
vestigations by Bobbitt (2) in this field are typical of this kind of 
research. Psychologists carefully catalogued the skills and the spe- 
cific abilities involved in such fields as reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage. In a word, the emphasis in the early stages of curriculum 
research was on the analysis of the contents of the curriculum. 

In recent years the approach has definitely shifted from the 
analysis of the contents of the various areas of subject matter to the 
study of the developmental process, as revealed by the changes that 
take place in the learner either as a result of the natural growth 
processes (for instance, increase in height and weight) or as a result 
of the influences of the environment, more specifically, the educa- 
tional program. In other words, the emphasis has shifted from the 
analysis of subject matter to the study of the learner and his 
development. 

This shift of emphasis has been due to a number of influences. In 
the first place, the child-study movement, which has yielded a great 
deal of information about the development of the young child, has 
been extended to include the study of the growth of older children. 
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In the second place, those investigators who had carried on research 
dealing with the analysis of the contents of the curriculum were 
faced by the problem of determining the point in the course of study 
at which any given body of subject matter could be taught most 
effectively and appropriately. No basis of gradation was inherent in 
these analytical procedures. That the organization of the curric- 
ulum was faulty was evident from the large numbers of pupils who 
did not achieve satisfactorily—a fact revealed by the results of 
numerous age-grade and promotion studies. Furthermore, the re- 
sults of achievement-test surveys revealed an astonishing range in 
the ability of the pupils at all grade levels. Diagnostic studies also 
showed that many pupils were experiencing serious difficulties be- 
cause of the failure of the school to adjust either its program or the 
instructional procedures to differences in the interests, the needs, and 
the abilities of the learners. 

The awareness of these and other shortcomings of the educational 
program led to investigations the primary purpose of which was to 
consider means of “adapting the school to the child” rather than the 
current plan of “adapting the child to the school.”” Such questions as 
the following arose: When should the teaching of reading and arith- 
metic begin? At what point in the curriculum should any given 
topic, a particular group of words, or a number process be taught to 
insure effective mastery? What books should be made available for 
children at the various stages of development if consideration is to be 
given to their interests as well as to their reading ability? What are 
the needs in the field of oral and written language expression of chil- 
dren of different chronological and mental ages? What kinds of ac- 
tivities in the various areas of the curriculum will contribute most 
effectively to the continuous growth of the learner in socially de- 
sirable ways? The bearing of these questions on curriculum con- 
struction is obvious. A few illustrations of typical research dealing 
with several of these matters will make clear the relation between 
child development and the curriculum. 

The first example is taken from the field of reading. It is a widely 
recognized fact, demonstrated by many reports, that inability to 
learn to read has resulted in an exceedingly high rate of nonpromo- 
tion of pupils in the primary grades of many school systems. A few 
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In the second place, those investigators who had carried on research 
dealing with the analysis of the contents of the curriculum were 
faced by the problem of determining the point in the course of study 
at which any given body of subject matter could be taught most 
effectively and appropriately. No basis of gradation was inherent in 
these analytical procedures. That the organization of the curric- 
ulum was faulty was evident from the large numbers of pupils who 
did not achieve satisfactorily—a fact revealed by the results of 
numerous age-grade and promotion studies. Furthermore, the re- 
sults of achievement-test surveys revealed an astonishing range in 
the ability of the pupils at all grade levels. Diagnostic studies also 
showed that many pupils were experiencing serious difficulties be- 
cause of the failure of the school to adjust either its program or the 
instructional procedures to differences in the interests, the needs, and 
the abilities of the learners. 

The awareness of these and other shortcomings of the educational 
program led to investigations the primary purpose of which was to 
consider means of “adapting the school to the child” rather than the 
current plan of “adapting the child to the school.” Such questions as 
the following arose: When should the teaching of reading and arith- 
metic begin? At what point in the curriculum should any given 
topic, a particular group of words, or a number process be taught to 
insure effective mastery? What books should be made available for 
children at the various stages of development if consideration is to be 
given to their interests as well as to their reading ability? What are 
the needs in the field of oral and written language expression of chil- 
dren of different chronological and mental ages? What kinds of ac- 
tivities in the various areas of the curriculum will contribute most 
effectively to the continuous growth of the learner in socially de- 
sirable ways? The bearing of these questions on curriculum con- 
struction is obvious. A few illustrations of typical research dealing 
with several of these matters will make clear the relation between 
child development and the curriculum. 

The first example is taken from the field of reading. It is a widely 
recognized fact, demonstrated by many reports, that inability to 
learn to read has resulted in an exceedingly high rate of nonpromo- 
tion of pupils in the primary grades of many school systems. A few 
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years ago a number of investigators, among them Betts (1), Monroe 
(9), Gates (5), and Van Wagenen (10), began to make studies of the 
characteristics of children in these grades for the purpose of dis- 
covering, if possible, the reasons for the failure of many children to 
profit from instruction in reading. From these studies the concept 
“readiness for reading” developed. The position has been taken that 
under present conditions many children in the early primary grades 
are not “ready” to begin the study of reading because of such factors 
as mental and social immaturity, crucial deficiencies of vision and 
hearing, lack of interest in reading, and meager vocabularies. Stand- 
ard tests for measuring these and similar aspects of reading readiness 
have been developed. In the early stages of the studies of reading 
readiness, the policy was adopted of merely delaying the date of 
beginning reading for pupils who apparently were not ready for a 
formal reading program; nothing was done to get them ready. The 
inadequacy of such a program has been revealed by researches such 
as that of Gates and Bond (7). The present practice in many modern 
schools is to carry on a program intended to prepare the children for 
reading and to administer a carefully selected series of readiness 
tests to pupils who are near the level of the school at which formal 
instruction in reading is usually begun. Then an effort is made to 
adjust teaching procedures and the materials of instruction to the 
individual limitations and needs of the children as revealed by these 
tests, which are, in fact, forms of diagnostic tests. This adjustment 
should ideally be made before, as well as after, the beginning of 
formal reading instruction. This program is clearly more acceptable 
than the earlier one of merely changing the time of beginning reading 
on the ground that at a later date the pupils, as the result of the action 
of a natural growth process, will automatically be “ready” to read. 
Gates (6) has pointed out that the results of reading-readiness tests 
apparently measure the success of the instructional program, the 
purpose of which should have been to prepare children for formal 
reading instruction. Where well-organized reading-readiness pro- 
grams are used and instruction in reading is carefully adjusted to the 
limitations and the needs of the individual pupils, nonpromotion in 
the primary grades is reduced to a minimum. This is an example of 
how research in child development has definitely affected curriculum 
practices. 
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Investigations undertaken for the purpose of determining the 
optimum points at which to teach particular items, processes, or 
courses also show the relation between child development and the 
curriculum. An excellent example of this kind of research is the work 
of the Committee of Seven in the field of arithmetic. This committee 
conducted a study on a large scale to determine the points at which 
to teach the various number processes, for example, long division 
and some of the phases of measurement. The results of this im- 
portant series of studies are restated and summarized in the 1939 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. The 
chapter by Washburne (3) gives the optimum mental ages at which, 
according to the most recent research of the Committee of Seven, the 
various processes can be learned by children. As is well known, the 
Committee of Seven has amply demonstrated that much of the dif- 
ficulty experienced by pupils in arithmetic is due to the facts (1) that 
the traditional sequence of teaching arithmetic processes according 
to the logic of the number system is not the same as an order based 
on learning difficulty and (2) that the processes being taught in the 
various grades are too difficult because the pupils either lack the 
skills and the concepts fundamental to the processes or do not have 
the mental ability necessary to master the work, or for both reasons. 
These studies show when a given arithmetic topic can be taught but 
not when the topic should be taught. 

The results of these investigations have led to a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the arithmetic curriculum in this country. The work in the 
primary grades has been greatly simplified. Numerous rearrange- 
ments of content have been made, and topics usually taught in the 
intermediate grades have been shifted to higher levels. In very few 
places have the recommendations of the Committee of Seven been 
carried out completely. As soon as present gains have been consoli- 
dated, it is likely that even more radical shifts of subject matter will 
be made than have been made to date. For example, the Committee 
of Seven (11) recommended that the process of long division should 
not be taught until the pupil reached a mental age of twelve years 
and seven months. However, recent research has shown that there is 
a wide range in the difficulty of various phases of this process. Some 
parts of the process are quickly and easily learned by fifth-grade 
pupils; others should be delayed until Grade VI. Other parts of the 
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process are too difficult for pupils in both Grades V and VI and 
should be taught in Grade VII to insure reasonable likelihood of 
mastery. New data on this point, based on a further analysis of the 
items included in the original test of the committee, are presented in 
the Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education in Washburne’s summary of studies by the Committee of 
Seven (3). This plan of spreading the learning of long division over a 
number of grades may be much more satisfactory than the original 
program proposed by the Committee of Seven, namely, teaching the 
whole process of long division to completion as a single major unit of 
the curriculum. Under a program of “‘paced”’ instruction spread over 
a number of years and organized on an individualized basis, the 
process of long division, which now is extremely difficult for many 
children, would be easily and successfully mastered. It is, of course, 
possible that a wiser program would be to delay the teaching of the 
entire process until even the most difficult steps can be successfully 
learned by the individual or the group concerned. 

Similar findings for other processes suggest the further need of the 
regrading of a number of topics. For example, there is reason to be- 
lieve that addition and subtraction of like fractions are much easier 
processes than the same processes with unlike fractions. Yet the 
usual practice is to teach these together in the same grade. It seems 
likely that the work of the Committee of Seven has merely broken 
the ground for a more extensive study of the optimum points in the 
development of each pupil at which to teach the elements of the 
various number processes. There is likely to result a curriculum in 
arithmetic much more closely adjusted to the rate of development of 
individual children than is the present curriculum. 

The procedures used by the Committee of Seven are well adapted 
to the study of the gradation of materials in other fields of subject 
matter, for example, foreign language, written composition, reading, 
and science. The Committee on Maturity of the National Society for 
the Study of Education which prepared the 1939 yearbook was able 
to locate few studies in fields other than arithmetic which gave 
definite information, based on experimental evidence, concerning the 
optimum points at which specific items, skills, topics, or processes 
included in these areas can be taught with some assurance that they 
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will be mastered by pupils of given stages of development. This field 
of research has barely been touched. It offers a rich opportunity for 
experimentation in curriculum-making. 

Studies of the needs of children at various levels of development 
also have important implications for curriculum construction. The 
extensive investigations by McKee (8), among others, of the words 
written by children of various ages promise to be of great value in the 
selection and the gradation of the contents of the spelling curric- 
ulum, if one assumes that children should be taught to spell the 
words which they are likely to use in their written work. Studies 
such as that by Fitzgerald (4) of the kinds of letters written by chil- 
dren of various ages and the purposes of their letters are of un- 
doubted value in determining the ways in which instruction in com- 
position can be adjusted to meet the needs of children. The study by 
Washburne and Vogel (12) also suggests that there are marked dif- 
ferences in the interests of children of different ages and that these 
interests should be carefully considered in organizing the courses of 
study in literature, science, and health. 

These studies are typical of a number of investigations of the 
needs of children that have influenced the curriculum. The approach 
based on needs is quite different from the approach of the Committee 
of Seven, since it does not seek to determine the point at which a 
particular process or item can be taught. It clearly assumes that 
there is a developmental aspect of learning which must be considered 
and that a program based on the known needs and interests of indi- 
vidual children of different levels of development is an excellent way 
of assuring well-motivated, purposeful learning. 

It should be pointed out that the studies of needs of children are 
fragmentary and limited to a small number of cases. The amount of 
this important kind of research should be greatly increased. The 
methods of stimulating and developing socially valuable interests 
should be carefully investigated. 

The fact that a particular skill or topic or other item can be 
learned at a given level of development is not, in itself, a valid 
reason for teaching it at that level unless evidence shows at the same 
time that the item meets some vital need of the learner. Unless this 
position is maintained, it would be possible to clutter up the cur- 
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riculum with items that might be quite meaningless to the learner 
although they could be learned through routine drill motivated by 
extrinsic values. Undesirable rigidity and formalism might also re- 
sult if the instruction were arbitrarily organized on a mental-age 
basis. This organization would not, of course, lead to effective learn- 
ing. The ideal procedure would be to teach items in the curriculum 
at the time when they both meet some need of the learner and can be 
efficiently and easily learned. The extent to which this program can 
be carried out has not been studied at all adequately. It is quite pos- 
sible that the emphasis in research relating to child development and 
the curriculum should be shifted from determination of the point at 
which particular skills, abilities, and processes can be taught, by the 
use of known methods and available materials, to consideration of the 
possibility of using new methods and materials adapted for teaching 
these aspects of learning at several age or developmental levels, so 
that they can be taught when they are needed by children to insure 
richer, fuller, safer living. The significance of this suggestion was 
recently demonstrated by the results of a study by Gates (6) in the 
field of primary reading which showed that, when methods and 
materials were carefully adapted to the developmental level of the 
individual learner, practically all pupils in the primary grades could 
be taught to read, including those with a mental age of only five years. 

These three types of research—studies of readiness in reading and 
arithmetic; studies to determine the optimum points at which to 
teach a particular skill, process, topic, or other item of the cur- 
riculum; and studies to determine the needs and interests of children 
at various stages of development—illustrate concretely the relation 
between research in child development and the curriculum. The in- 
adequacy and the narrow scope of these investigations have been 
pointed out, and new kinds of research that should be undertaken 
have been suggested. The need for further investigations along these 
lines is great. 
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HOW THE METHOD OF SCORING A TEST 
IN DIVISION AFFECTS THE SCORE 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


* 


HERE are three ways to score a test in division when the divisor 

is a two-figure number. Tie scores derived by the use of these 

three methods may be designated as follows: (1) the correct estima- 

tion score, (2) the correct estimation and remainder score, and (3) 

the correct example score. In the first method the number of correct 

estimations in an example constitutes the 

47 31 (remainder) score. In the illustration the correct esti- 

36)1623 mation score is 2. As the example has been 

er solved, each quotient figure has been esti- 

: a mated correctly, although the correct quo- 

“31 tient would be 45 and 3 remaining. If the 

same example is scored by the correct esti- 

mation and remainder method, the score is 1. The 4 of the quotient 

is correct, but the other quotient figure (7) and the remainder (31) 

are incorrect. In the third method of scoring, the correct example 

score is zero. The last method is the conventional way of scoring 
an example in division. 

The first and the second methods of scoring a test in division were 
used by the writer in another investigation. The first method should 
be used only in obtaining a score in a diagnostic test in, division. 
This score should then be compared with the correct estimation and 
remainder score. From these comparative scores it can be seen 
whether a pupil’s difficulty with the process results from errors of 
estimation of the quotient or from errors both of estimation and of 
multiplication and subtraction. 

When scores are used for comparative purposes, the second or the 
third method of scoring should be used. The writer has used the 

t Foster E. Grossnickle, “An Experiment with Two Methods of Estimation of the 
Quotient,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (May, 1937), 668-77. 
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second method in reporting investigations in division when the 
divisor is either a two-figure’™ or a one-figure? number. Washburne 
assumed that the method used for scoring the test with a two-figure 
divisor gave results which are not comparable with those obtained 
from the conventional method of scoring. In order to determine 
whether this assumption is correct, the writer scored each of the final 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RESULTS ON TEST OF DIVISION WHEN 
SCORED BY CORRECT ESTIMATION AND REMAINDER 
METHOD AND BY CORRECT EXAMPLE METHOD 











Grade Number of Correlation 
Pupils 

Grade V: 

One-figure divisor............... 102 .920+ .o100 

Two-figure divisor.............. 118 -931 + .0083 
Grade VI: 

One-figure divisor............... 137 -g15+ .o108 

Two-figure divisor.............. 112 .946 + .0069 
Grade VII: 

One-figure divisor............... 105 .967 + .0034 

Two-figure divisor.............. go .962+ .0058 
Grade VIII: 

One-figure divisor.............. 105 .944+ .0089 

Two-figure divisor.............. 112 -940 + .0073 











test papers from the 380 experimental subjects by the second and the 
third methods. According to the correct estimation and remainder 
score, there was a possible score of 39; according to the correct ex- 


t Loc. cit. 


2 Foster E. Grossnickle, ‘‘An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in Short and 
Long Division,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (March and April, 1934), 496- 
506, 590-99. 

3 “{Grossnickle’s] data cannot be successfully compared with those of other experi- 
ments, and the extreme discrepancy between the results which he secured and those 
which Beall obtained, and again between Grossnickle’s results and those of the Com- 
mittee of Seven, as far as it appears from these superficial figures, might disappear 
were the methods of scoring comparable.’”—CarLETON WASHBURNE, “A Reply to 
Brownell’s Critique of the Committee of Seven Experiments,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXIX (February, 1939), 425. e 
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ample score, there was a possible score of 14. The correlation by the 
Pearson method between these two sets of scores was found to be 
.945 + .0038. The small probable error indicates the reliability of 
this correlation. 

This same test and the test used in the experiment for short and 
long division (one-figure divisor) were given to approximately one 
hundred pupils in each grade from the fifth to the eighth, inclusive. 
Each test was scored by the two methods, and the results were cor- 
related as before. The ratios thus obtained are given in Table 1. The 
high correlations, which are consistent for all grades both when the 
divisor is a one-figure and when it is a two-figure number, show that 
about the same relative score will be obtained by either method of 
scoring. Therefore it may be stated that either method of scoring is 
entirely satisfactory for securing group data. 

The writer favors the method of scoring which gives a credit of one 
for each correct estimation and for the correct remainder. When this 
method is used, it is easier for both teacher 


2 eee) and pupil to make a diagnosis of the cause 





“i of error in an example. In the illustration - 
207 at the left the quotient is correct but the 
180 remainder should be 18 instead of 28. If 

270 the example is scored by the conventional 
= method, the whole example is marked in- 


correct and the pupil has to start at the 
beginning to trace the error. If the remainder is marked incor- 
rect, probably the cause of the error can be found in the final 
multiplication or subtraction. Hence, for instructional purposes the 
second method described in this article should be used. 

The results from 380 experimental subjects were reported in mean 
scores. “The average correct score on Test 4 of this investigation 
was 38.21 out of a possible score of 39 (39.0-39.9)—a retention score 
of about 96 per cent.”* Washburne has hopes that the damage which 
the evidence from the experimental study does to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Seven with regard to grade placement of 
division can be discounted because mean and not quartile scores 


t Foster E. Grossnickle, ‘An Experiment with Two Methods of Estimation of the 
Quotient,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (May, 1937), 676. 
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were given.’ Since the mean accomplishment was about 96 per cent 
of a perfect score, it is evident that only a very small percentage of 
the group could possibly make a low score. 

The Committee of Seven set a low standard of 80 per cent of per- 
fection as satisfactory achievement. In the writer’s experiment un- 
der consideration, only 3.2 per cent of the pupils whose records were 
complete (380) made a score below 80 per cent, and 295 pupils made 
perfect scores on the final test. A perfect score was 39 (statistically, a 
score from 39.0 to 39.9). The lower quartile score was 38.07; the 
mean score, 38.78; the upper quartile, 39.39. These results show that 
the achievement of the pupils used in the experiment in division was 
far in excess of the minimum goal of accomplishment set by the Com- 
mittee of Seven. 

In order to show that the achievement of this group was not 
dependent on the type of test used, the writer gave to these pupils 
Parts 5 and 6 of Test IV of the Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arith- 
metic. This standard test was chosen because it was also used in the 
investigation by Beall.? When the results of the experiment were re- 
ported in a former issue of the Elementary School Journal, the scores 
made on the Compass Diagnostic Tests were not given. 

Part 5 of this test consists in estimating the first quotient figure 
when the divisor is a two-figure or a three-figure number. Part 6 con- 
sists in solving the complete example when the divisor is a two-figure 
or a three-figure number. The pupils in the experimental study had 
had no instruction in the use of a three-figure divisor. The results 
from these tests are given in Table 2. The norms for Parts 5 and 6 
of Test IV of the Compass tests are given in Table 3. The only 
norms shown in the manual supplementing the test are expressed in 
grade equivalents. It is assumed that an average or a median is the 
correct score to compare with these norms. 


« “Finally, scores are given in terms of mean achievement, whereas the Committee 
of Seven findings are in terms of lower quartile achievement—the mental age at which 
three-fourths or more of the children can achieve success. 

“This last point seems to have been completely overlooked by Brownell and also 
by Beall and Grossnickle. In every report on the Committee of Seven findings, empha- 
sis has been placed cn this standard—achievement of satisfactory results by three- 
fourths of the children.”—CartETON WASHBURNE, Op. Cil., p. 425. 

2 Ross H. Beall, “An Individual Instruction Unit in Long Division,” p. 69. Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1932. 
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From Tables 2 and 3 it is seen that the median scores on Parts 5 
and 6 are equivalent to the norms for the low-sixth grade. These re- 
sults show that division can be taught in Grade IV with at least 80 
per cent retention for three-fourths of the group. 


TABLE 2 


SCORE MADE BY 380 FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS ON 
PARTS 5 AND 6 OF TEST IV OF COMPASS 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 














ScoRE 
Part 5 Part 6 
Upper quartile......... 54.8 66.6 
PHENO co evinsis cocgiewials 48.7 48.3 
Lower quartile ......... 40.0 30.0 











TABLE 3 


NORMS FOR PARTS 5 AND 6 OF TEST IV OF COMPASS 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ARITHMETIC* 

















ScoRE ScoRE 
GRADE GRADE 
Part 5 Part 6 Part 5 Part 6 
High fourth...... 35 28 High sixth...... 53 54 
Low fifth........ 40 35 Low seventh. ... 55 58 
High fifth........ 45 42 High seventh... 58 62 
Low Sian... 5 49 48 Low eighth..... 60 69 























* G, M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, H. A. Greene, and J. W. Studebaker, Manual of Directions for Compass 
Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, p. 49. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925. 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the conventional procedure, 
in which the example is marked either right or wrong, provides a 
satisfactory means of scoring a test in division for obtaining group 
data. For instructional purposes a more diagnostic form of scoring 
is needed. The writer recommends that a score of one be given for 
each correct estimation and a like score for a correct remainder. 
This method may also be used for group data. 

Since these experimental data challenge the proposals of the Com- 
mittee of Seven with regard to the grade placement of division, their 
recommendations should be considered tentative and should be re- 
vised in the light of past and future researches in this field. 








AN EVALUATION OF CERTAIN STUDY 
PROCEDURES IN HISTORY 


NETTIE J. McKINNON 
Oak Avenue School, La Grange, Illinois 


WILLIAM H. BURTON 
Harvard University 


* 


HE research literature dealing with study habits reveals an in- 

teresting sequence of emphases. The first attack was directed 
on the physical conditions which affect study. The next emphasis 
was on the mechanics of the study period. This emphasis resulted 
in the wave of “supervised-study”’ plans which swept the country 
some years ago. Little or no attention had yet been placed on the 
actual techniques of study. The chief contribution of these earlier 
trends was to stimulate the interest of teachers in providing better 
conditions and general methods of work. Evaluations of various 
supervised-study plans in given situations revealed clearly that 
neither the supposed nor the claimed results were being achieved. 
This revelation led naturally to the third development in the field, 
namely, diagnosis of the causes of failure and attention to what 
pupils actually do when they study. Diagnosis and analysis of errors 
plus the development of study techniques to overcome these errors 
became the focus of attention. It was recognized that study and 
learning are one. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS FROM EARLY RESEARCH 
ON STUDY PROCESSES 

A large number of investigations of learning difficulties have been 
made. Not even the categories can be enumerated here. From the 
large number of problems investigated, the concern is, for the mo- 
ment, with those which follow: Does knowledge of the rules for 
study (or learning) help pupils? Does knowledge about the specific 
techniques aid? Does actual practice in the use of these techniques 
improve the pupils’ use of these procedures in their independent 
work? Do the pupils master these techniques better through dis- 

covering them or by being aided to see and to use them? 
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Since many summaries of investigation in supervised study are 
available, individual studies will not be reviewed here. The follow- 
ing general conclusions are of interest: (1) A combination of reading 
about, and discussion of, study methods plus direction through defi- 
nite assignments is superior to the recitation procedure without defi- 
nite study directions. (2) Definite practice in study procedures is 
superior to reading about, and discussion of, methods of study, 
though reading and discussing study rules is superior to completely 
undirected study. (3) Ability to carry on certain study procedures 
is specific as far as that study process is concerned, although there is 
transfer under certain methods of instruction. 















THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT 





Purpose.—The present investigation attempted to evaluate the 
effects of definite, detailed instruction in certain study processes in 
history, namely, (1) comparison, (2) identifying and expressing 
cause-and-effect relationships, (3) outlining, and (4) selecting and 
organizing subject matter. In addition to measuring the effects of 
instruction on the four designated techniques, the study also meas- 
ured the results of this instruction on general subject achievement. 
Because of space limitations, only the data relative to training in 
comparison are presented. One summary table is included giving 
the final results for all four techniques. | 

Subjects and procedure-—The experiment was carried on in the 
Oak Avenue School, La Grange, Illinois, for a period of eighteen 
weeks. Two equated groups of eighth-grade pupils were used, thirty- 
seven constituting the experimental group and thirty-two the con- 
trol group. No pupils were dropped from either group during the 
period of the investigation. Time used in testing is not included in 
the eighteen-week period, which was devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion. Materials used were identical for both groups and consisted 
of portions of the regular history textbook, of the history references 
in the library, of the regular textbook in reading, and of supple- 
mentary reading references. Both classes received instruction in all 
their subjects from the same teachers before and during the investi- 
gation. The sole difference was that in the experimental group four 
periods weekly of forty minutes each were devoted to instruction 
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and practice in the selected techniques of study. This work was 
given by Miss McKinnon after the technique had been planned 
with Mr. Burton. 

The two groups were not on parallel assignments from day to 
day because to insist on such identity would have violated the nor- 
mal learning processes of the groups as these developed. However, 
the total material covered, the general assignments, the facilities 
for instruction and practice were identical, with the exception of 
the experimental factor noted above. The control group spent the 
four forty-minute periods in undirected study. 

Preliminary to the experiment both groups were given exercises, 
one for each of the four techniques under investigation. These re- 
sults appear in the tables under the heading “Original Test.” At 
the end of the eighteen-week period the same material was given 
again to both groups, and the results were tabulated under the head- 
ing “Final Test.” During the experimental period test exercises were 
given at the end of every third week, six in all. In addition, many 
teaching exercises were given. General achievement was tested at 
the beginning and at the end through use of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test, Forms V and W. 

The teaching of the process of comparison.—The first step was to 
determine what to teach. Analysis of the process of comparison 
yielded the following objectives: (1) ability to discover basis for 
comparison, if there be comparable facts or data; (2) ability to select 
the distinguishing characteristics present ;? (3) ability to classify the 
distinguishing characteristics present; (4) ability to list likenesses; 
(5) ability to list differences; and (6) ability to formulate a sum- 
marizing statement. Each of these abilities was made the aim of 
definite instruction in conjunction with the regular work in history 
and reading. The general technique used was first tried on a similar 
group and was found to be suited to the level of maturity involved. 
It is, of course, quite impossible to reproduce here the details of the 
daily lessons. The following outlines and sample exercises will, 
however, give some insight into the procedure. The results of previ- 
ous research led to avoidance of the error of confining instruction 


The second cbjective is, for practical purposes, a part of the third objective. Hence 
data on the second objective do not appear in the tables. 
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to description and discussion—verbal exhortation—of study proc- 
esses. The major emphasis was placed on actually experiencing the 
processes, on self-directed scrutiny of errors, and on co-operative 
formulation of summary description of what had been learned. 

The following outline was used by the teacher and was later given 
to the pupils as a guide sheet. 


A. What a comparison is. 

1. A comparison is a statement of the ways in which two objects or things 

are alike and of the ways in which they differ. 
B. Steps in a comparison. 

1. The first step in comparing two objects or items is to determine the kinds 
of characteristics of the two things to be compared. We have called this 
selecting the basis for comparison. Examples: Two houses: size, shape, 
color, material, etc. Two dresses: color, material, cost, etc. 

a) Read through the material first. Keep this question in mind as you 
read: What are the distinguishing characteristics which are being 
mentioned? Use these characteristics as a preliminary basis before 
starting to search for the facts. 

b) Re-read the material and verify your selection of the basis for com- 
parison. 

2. The second step in the making of a comparison is the arrangement and 
classification of facts. 

a) Read the facts concerning one of the things and list the kinds of facts 
presented, that is, descriptive terms referring to the general char- 
acteristics previously selected. 

b) Read the facts concerning the other item and then check with the list 
made in (a). This will indicate the characteristics of both items con- 
cerning which you have facts. 

3. The third step is the making of a table which simplifies the arrange- 
ment of data secured in the second step. Various arrangements of these 
tables are possible depending on what categories one wishes to emphasize. 











| 
Hair Eyes Bows Dress {| Shoes Watch 





Jane 





Mary 























4. The fourth step: make a list of the likenesses. 
5. The fifth step: make a list of the differences. 
6. The sixth step: make a summary statement of important points. 
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The foregoing formal outline might give the impression that the 
techniques of comparison were handed out to the pupils. It is to 
be recalled that this outline is a skeletonized summary of the steps 
to be covered by the teacher. All the points were developed by the 
pupils from their own reactions. The outline was not given to them 
as a guide until they had practically approximated it through their 
own developments. 

Sample exercises in which the six steps were developed are: 

Write a comparison of the American and British armies and navies at the 
time of the Revolution. Gordy, History of the United States, p. 225. 

Write a complete comparison of the English and Spanish colonies in the New 
World. Gordy, History of the United States, pp. 32, 38. 

Write a comparison of life in the New England colonies and life in the South- 
ern colonies. Gordy, History of the United States, pp. 102-8, 109-12. 

Write a comparison of the policies of the Republican and Democratic parties 
from 1865 to 1914. 

Results of teaching pupils to compare.—Typical errors appeared. 
Making a definite summary presented the most difficulty, while 
stating differences offered the least. Selecting a basis for comparison 
was relatively easy when descriptive terms were available, but this 
step became more difficult when the material included more general 
categories. Statements of likenesses were often omitted during the 
early training period; pupils seemed to believe that only differences 
are needed in making comparisons. This same tendency is evident 
in the typical conversational procedure of the layman in making 
comparison. Instruction was modified to give aid as errors appeared. 
The results may be presented in simple tabular form. 

Table 1 shows steady progress in elimination of errors and in | 
facility in making comparisons. Since the control group made no — 
progress with the more difficult items, a need for instruction would 
seem to be indicated. This group made its best growth with the 
easiest item, namely, statement of differences. The experimental 
group made slow progress at first but accelerated as instruction pro- | 
ceeded. The cumulative effect of instruction, often accompanied by 
slow growth at first, has been shown in many other experiments for 
certain types of learning. 

Table 2 summarizes the growth of both groups by contrasting 
scores in the original and the final tests. 
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Table 3 gives a picture of the nature of growth for the experi- 
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mental group during the first part of the teaching period. Study of 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
MAKING ERRORS DURING PERIOD OF TRAINING IN CON- 


SECUTIVE TEST EXERCISES IN COMPARISON 






































TEST 1 TEST 2 TEST 4 
(AFTER THREE (ArrTerR Six (AFTER TWELVE 
WEEKs) WEEKS) WEEKS) 
ERROR 
Rupert Control Experi- Control Experi- Control 
mental Pa mental re mental rca 
Group sade Group P Group P 
Failure to select basis... .. 78.4 100.0 | 78.4 100.0 | 45.9 100.0 
Failure to classify data....] 78.4 100.0 | 78.4 100.0 | 48.6 100.0 
Failure to state likenesses..| 67.6 96.9 70.3 90.6] 54.1 81.3 
Failure to state differences.| 62.2 84.4 | 64.9 71.91 43.2 62.5 
Failure to make definite 
BUDUMNALY ssn os 6s ou sae 86.5 100.0] 86.5 100.0 | 54.1 100.0 
Mean percentage..... 74.6 96.3] 75:7 92.5 | 49.2 88.8 
TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
MAKING ERRORS IN ORIGINAL AND FINAL TESTS 
IN TECHNIQUE OF COMPARISON 

















EXPERIMENTAL GROUP ContRoL GrouP 
ERROR 
Original Final Original Final ‘ 

Test Test Gein Test Test Gain 
Failure to select basis... .. 100.0 | 40.5 59-5 100.0 | 100.0 0.0 
Failure to classify data....] 100.0] 45.9 54.1 100.0 | 100.0 0.0 
Failure to state likenesses. . 07-3 | 45-9 51.4 96.9 75.0] 21.0 
Failure to state differences. 91.9 | 40.5 51.4 84.4 62.5} 21.9 

Failure to make definite 
5 A 100.0 | 51.4 48.6 100.0 | 100.0 0.0 
Mean percentage..... 97.8 | 44.8 53.0 96.3 87.5 8.8 























a record of this type during either experimental or ordinary teaching 
indicates points of attack in reteaching. The marked growth be- 


tween the fifth teaching exercise, which came toward the end of the 
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first month, and the final test after eighteen weeks would seem to 
result from the constantly modified instruction. 

The critical ratios, not given here, indicated that all group differ- 
ences and differences between original and final scores were highly 
significant. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP MAKING 
ERRORS THROUGH PERIOD OF TRAINING IN THE 
TECHNIQUE OF COMPARISON 





















































TEACHING EXERCISE anag 
TEstT 
ORIGINAL 
ERroR AFTER 
TEST 
EIGHTEEN 
I II III IV Vv WEEKS 
Failure to select basis....| 100.0] 91.9 | 89.2] 89.2 | 86.5] 78.4] 40.5 
Failure to classify data...| 100.0] 91.9 | 89.2 | 89.2] 86.5] 73.0%] 45.9 
Failure to state likenesses.| 97.3 | 97.3 | 83.8] 78.4] 73.0] 67.6] 45.9 
Failure to state differences] 91.9 | 64.9] 62.2] 62.2] 64.9] 62.2] 40.5 
Failure to make definite 
SUNUINATY. 65.55 o sn ose 100.0] 97.3] 91.9] 91.9 | 89.2] 86.5 51.4 
Mean percentage....} 97.8 | 88.7] 83.3 | 82.2] 80.0] 7375 | 44.8 
TABLE 4 
MEAN OF PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS MAKING ERRORS IN ORIGINAL AND FINAL TESTS 
OF FOUR STUDY PROCEDURES IN HISTORY 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP Controt Group 
Stupy 
PROCEDURE 
Original Final ‘ Original Final ‘ 
Test Test —_ Test Test cae 
Comparison: ....46.056 006.04: 97.8 44.8 53.0 96.3 87.5 8.8 
Sensing cause and effect...] 52.2 14.9 47 3 49.7 41.9 7.8 
Outlining............ cece] 70-9 23.5 47-4 66.4 49.0 17.4 
Selecting and organizing 
STAUCTION 5 o5 06.6601 sco wi0 66.5 20.0 46.5 63.7 54.8 8.9 























Results of teaching in other techniques.—Table 4 is included to show 
that gains in the other items under investigation were as significant 
as the gains made in the technique of comparison. 
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SPECIAL NOTE ON TRANSFER 


Evidence of transfer was derived directly and indirectly through- 
out the study, but space permits only a brief reference. Three teach- 
ers of English and science reported definite improvement in the de- 
tailed and accurate comprehension of the meaning of what was read, 
a more orderly organization of the ideas secured through reading, 
and a greater freedom of expression. An honest, critical examina- 
tion of pupils’ papers in various subjects reveals, for the pupils in 
the experimental group, marked improvement in sentence construc- 
tion, in sequence of ideas, in selection of materials relevant to the 
problem, and in exactness of statement of facts. The scores on the 
two forms of the Stanford Achievement Test taken before and after 
the experiment show the experimental group to have gained twenty- 
six points in reading and twenty-four in history, while the control 
group gained eighteen in reading and ten in history. There was also 
evidence that the training in the first three study habits had a 
marked effect on rapid mastery of the fourth and more difficult 
process of selecting and organizing material. 

The last statement is significant in support of the seventh con- 
clusion given below, which does not seem to be borne out by Table 4. 
Selection and organization of material is, upon analysis, more diffi- 
cult than any of the other three processes. Greater insight, better 
judgment, and more maturity are necessary. The pupils indicated 
recognition of the increased difficulty but nevertheless made rapid 
gains. These gains seem clearly results of the training in the other 
three study processes, each of which is inherent in the fourth and 
more complex process. This effect could not, of course, be elimi- 
nated, and it could not be measured. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Based on data similar to the foregoing and on all four techniques 
mentioned, the following conclusions seemed justified: (1) Definite 
detailed instruction in the designated techniques of study in history 
definitely improved the pupils’ ability to use those techniques, as 
well as their ability to use the subprocesses. (2) In the case of factors 
and subprocesses which are mechanical in nature, the effect of cor- 
rective exercises appears earlier and mastery is more complete than 
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in the case of factors which involve thought content. (3) Instruction 
in three of the study techniques, namely, sensing cause-and-effect 
relationships, outlining, and selecting and organizing materials, had 
a beneficial effect on ability to make comparisons. The first three 
focus attention on subprocesses which are important in comparison. 
(4) Ability to outline varies in proportion to the number and the 
kinds of mechanical aids which are supplied by the material, namely, 
paragraph and topical heads, marginal comments, table of contents, 
etc. (5) Mechanics of outlining can approach mastery with children 
of eighth-grade level. (6) Increased ability in outlining in history 
contributes to increased ability in outlining in other subjects. (7) 
Selection and organization of material on a given problem presents 
greater difficulty (for eighth-grade pupils) than does the objective 
representation of an author’s thought relationships, as, for instance, 
in outlining. (8) The trial-and-error method of procedure in the 
various types of mental activity required in study procedures is 
wasteful of the pupils’ time. (9) Exercises requiring an evaluation 
of material, such as discrimination between major and minor points, 
offer difficulty to eighth-grade pupils. (10) The number of errors in 
a given exercise varies directly in proportion to the length and the 
complexity of the exercise. 


FURTHER INVESTIGATION SUGGESTED 


The following problems are suggested for further investigation: 
(1) How close could mastery, or nearly perfect facility, be ap- 
proached in given study procedures? What additional instruction 
and practice would be necessary? (2) What are the specific diffi- 
culties present in the inability of pupils to cope with problems of 
sentence structure? (3) How many items may be included within 
the span of attention of pupils of given levels? That is, how long 
and how complex may exercises be at given levels? (4) What factors, 
if any, other than inability to comprehend are present in the omis- 
sion of major and minor points? (5) What further transfer might be 
expected with the improvement of still other study techniques? 
(6) How would the use of carefully weighted materials and exer- 
cises affect the findings on a given study technique? 














SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anv NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


* 


HE references on public-school administration herewith pre- 

sented have been selected on the basis of current interest, con- 
tent, and practical value. The list is necessarily restricted because of 
limitations of space. As a result some meritorious contributions have 
had to be omitted. 

In this article appear titles under (1) general administration, 
(2) state school administration, (3) city school administration, and 
(4) supervision. Titles classified under (5) teaching staff, (6) school 
finance, (7) business management, and (8) public relations will be 
published in the February number of this journal. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. AsuBy, Lyte W. “Education for American Life,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXVIII (February, 1939), 53. 
Summarizes some of the findings and recommendations concerning the educa- 
tional program which were put forward by the Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost cf Public Education in the State of New York. 


2. BARKER, CHARLES Monroe. “Why Fear Federal Aid?” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIII (January, 1939), 25-26. 
Challenges the soundness of using the argument of “loss of local autonomy” 
against federal supervision of federal funds and argues that, with federal aid 
properly administered, losses in local authority would be offset by educational 
gains to the children. 


3. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Federal Aid without Control,” Nation’s Schools, XXIII 
(February, 1939), 53-54. 
Contends that provisions and declaratory clauses of the current bill providing 


federal aid may be so construed as to maintain local and state initiative and re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of public education. 


4. EDUCATIONAL Poticres Commission. Federal Activities in Education. Wash- 
ington: Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
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sociation and the American Association of School Administrators, 1939. 
Pp. viii+152. 

A historical and descriptive account of assistance given by the federal govern- 
ment to the states for educational purposes and of direct activities of the federal 
government in education. 


. Epwarps, NEwTon. “Educational Problems of a Changing Population,” 


Elementary School Journal, XX XIX (May, 1939), 664-77. 


The author asserts that the inequalities of educational opportunity existing in 
America call for a rethinking of our national educational policy, with considera- 
tion for the effects of internal migration, differentials in reproduction, and im- 
balance in the burden of child care and education. 


. HAL, Swwney B. “Relation of Administration to Instruction,” School and 


Society, XLIX (March 18, 1939), 330-34. 

Develops the point of view that democratic school administration must recog- 
nize the principle of teacher growth and participation in an effective instructional 
program, as well as the principle of pupil development. 


. Hatt, Smney B. “The Successful Administrator,” Nation’s Schools, XXIII 


(March, 1939), 45-46. 

Discusses the development of administration out of the problems of instruction, 
its phase of mechanization borrowed from industry, and its responsibility today 
as the servant of instruction in providing the kind of program and environment 
conducive to pupil and teacher growth. 


. Hamon, Ray L. “Functional Planning of the Small-School Plant,” School 


Executive, LVIII (April, 1939), 14-17. 

A discussion of floor plans and minimum essentials for rural, one-story, elemen- 
tary-school and high-school buildings organized on the 6-6 plan. Various school 
functions and community use are considered. Includes a sample plan for the ele- 
mentary school and sample layouts for multiple use in the high school. 


. Linver, Ivan H. “Neglected Areas of School Administration,” American 


School Board Journal, XCVIII (April, 1939), 50-51. 
Describes a questionnaire-interview method of surveying faculty reactions to the 
functioning of the high-school program in Palo Alto, California. Advocates the 
procedure as a possible way of developing proper teacher-administrator and 
community-school relationships. 

NuTTaLL, L. Joun. “Education Produces Wealth,” Nation’s Schools, XXIII 
(March, 1939), 47-48. 
Asserts that public education assists in the production of wealth by its share in 
maintaining the general welfare, by contributions from widespread study of 
science, and by its contribution to a “higher level of culture.” 


OBERHOLTZER, KENNETH E. “Administration, Servant to Learning,” School 
Executive, LVIII (April, 1939), 29-30. 

Classifies subjective responses of teachers, principals, and superintendents, on 

the question of how administration contributes to learning. 
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12. Otro, Henry J. “Something New and Different,” School Executive, LVIII 
(June, 1939), 21-22. 
A report on how 156 teachers in 25 elementary schools of Michigan are meeting 
administrative problems arising from innovations in classroom teaching. 







13. QUINLIVAN, THEODORE V. “Changing Functions of Local School Boards,” 

American School Board Journal, XCVIII (April, 1939), 19-21. 
Points out significant transitions in public-school administration, from early 
practices to present developments, with respect to administrative control, selec- 
tion and size of boards, fiscal control, and differentiation of legislative and execu- 
tive functions. 

14. REEDER, WARD G. ‘What Controls, if Any, Should Follow Federal Sub- 
sidies to Public Education?” School and Society, L (July 8, 1939), 50-52. 
Advocates controls to safeguard against the pauperization of the states and the 
waste of school funds. 

15. “The School’s Social Service Relationships,” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXVIII (May, 1939), 149. 

Summarizes the points of emphasis of the Educational Policies Commission on 
the relations of public education to other social services. 





























16. SwiFt, FLETCHER HARPER. “National Aid Is Imperative,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIII (March, 1939), 57-58. 
Points out the need for federal aid to education and compares the significant 
features of the English and the French systems of national support of education 
with the American plan. 


STATE ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION! 


17. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Educational Qualifications for School Board Members,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXII (December, 1938), 33-34. 
Reviews certain judicial decisions in Kentucky resulting in removal of unquali- 
fied county school board members. 


18. CocKING, WALTER D., and GitmorE, CHARLES H. Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Public Education. Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study No. 2. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 
x+184. 
The major purpose of this study was to determine the character of the organiza- 
tion and to evaluate the effectiveness of the administration of public education 
in the various states and local school units. 


19. FLETCHER, B. A. The Next Step in Canadian Education. Studies of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University. Toronto, Canada: Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada, Ltd.; 1939. Pp. xvi+202. 


t See also Item 729 in the list of selected references appearing in the December, 1939, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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A portrayal of inequalities of educational opportunities in Canada. Condemns 
the small section (district) system and summarizes progress toward reorganiza- 
tion. 


Frost, Norman. “What Size School System?” Nation’s Schools, XXIII 
(February, 1939), 57-58. 


The author contends that, if local school systems are to maintain control of local 
schools, the administrative units must be effective and economical. 


HALL, Eart R. Administrative Unit for Illinois. New York: Available at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 186. 
Shows how the state of Illinois might reorganize its more than twelve thousand 
local school districts into larger units of administration and thereby obtain more 
and better education for the money expended. 


Hoty, THomas C. “School Bond Issues as Related to the Ohio Study of 
Local School Units,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVIII (January, 
1939), 6-8. 

Summarizes the expenditure of 385 school bond issues in Ohio for 1937 and 1938 
as related to the recommendations prepared by the Study of Local School Units. 


Hutcuins, C. D. Administration of Pupil Transportation. Bulletin No. 2. 
Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, 1938 (revised). Pp. 100. 
Explains the legal basis of pupil transportation; describes acceptable standards 
of equipment and service; and presents data pertaining to costs, records, and 
reports for such service in the schools of Ohio. 


KinpreD, L. W. “More Legal Problems of Nonpublic School Support,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXIII (January, 1939), 59-60. 
Continues previous discussions of legal restrictions on the use of public funds for 
nonpublic schools. Consideration is given to forms of indirect aid to private and 
parochial schools. 


Lowery, Mittarp L. “County School Administration,” The Seventh Year- 
book of School Law, pp. 75-79. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1939. 

The chief topics covered in this chapter are the eligibility and removal of county 
boards of education, judicial definitions of the powers of the board, and litiga- 
tion concerning the office of county superintendent of schools. 


MEECcE, LEONARD E., and SEAy, Maurice F. Financing Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education in Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. XII, No. tr. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1939. Pp. 182. 

A graphic and descriptive account of variation among counties and regions in 
ability to support education. Recommendations of the authors, which have been 
approved by the Kentucky Education Association, are presented. 
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27. MorrHet, Epcar L. “State Studies of Local School Units as Related to the 
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School Plant,” Review of Educational Research, VIII (October, 1938), 
432-42. 

A review of studies made through state departments of education in recent 
years concerning the school-plant facilities in relation to the adequacy of ad- 
ministrative units. Includes summaries of the findings from studies in certain 
states. 


28. RELLER, THEODORE L. “A State Program for the Training of Superin- 


tendents of Schools,’’ American School Board Journal, XCVIII (May, 


1939), 23-25, 106. 

Advocates a state program for the training of school administrators jointly by 
a university, the state department of education, and selected city superintend- 
ents. Suggests a state grant to a university for carrying out the program and a 
three-year period of training for the student, including an internship under 
a superintendent who would be made a member of the faculty. 


29. Special Opportunities of Small Rural Schools. Bulletin 230. Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 98. 


Notes the possibilities inherent in most small rural schools and explains the con- 
tribution that the teacher may make in developing these opportunities. 


30. Tenure of School Administrators. Washington: Committee on Tenure of the 


National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 24. 

A report of a survey of tenure laws and of the method of selection and the length 
of time in one position for county superintendents, city superintendents, and 
principals in the various states. The data indicate that tenure of school ad- 
ministrators is affected by differences in tenure laws and by size of district. 


31. VitEs, N. E. “State Supervision of School-Plant Planning,” School Execu- 


tive, LVIII (August, 1939), 21. 


Discusses the obligation of the state to maintain suitable schoolhouse facilities. 
Points out the value of state financial and supervisory assistance to local dis- 
tricts in need of long-range planning. 


Ciry ScHooL ADMINISTRATION 


32. Betis, Emmett A. “Reorganization of the Elementary School To Meet the 


Needs of Children,” National Elementary Principal, XVIII (April, 1939), 
159-65. 

Emphasizes a reorganization of thinking that will permit identification and in- 
telligent care of pupil needs. 


33. DANNELLY, CLARENCE M. “Current Trends in School Administration,” 


School Executive, LVIII (February, 1939), 7-8, 48. 
Discusses the emergence of a technique of school administration through defi- 
nite changes in procedures of solving problems. Pleads for careful, systematic 
training of superintendents and for adequate preparation for leadership. 
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34. Everty, RoBErt F., and McFapzEan, Joun. “When Park and School Sys- 
tems Work Together,” Nation’s Schools, XXIV (September, 1939), 22-25. 
Describes a successful experiment in Glencoe, Illinois, where adjoining park and 
school plots have been planned and developed as units for both school and com- 
munity use. 


35. Henry, NEtson B. “City Government and Schools,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXII (November, 1938), 35-36. 
Reviews the arguments advanced by proponents of independent control of city 
school systems and cites evidence to warrant the conclusion that co-ordination 
of school and municipal services is justified by experience. 


36. HuBBARD, FRANK W. “Salaries—Eight Years Later,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXVIII (May, 1939), 147-48. 
Presents data pertaining to salary trends for all classes of city school em- 
ployees from 1930-31 to 1938-39. 


37. Moore, CLARENCE Cart. “Superintendent Studies the Problems of Educa- 
tional Administration,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIV (November, 1938), 625-31. 

Points out the value of professional study in educational administration through 
the curriculums offered by graduate schools as opposed to trial-and-error pro- 
cedure. 


38. Mutter, Epcar E. “Who Should Determine Budgets?” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (October, 1939), 56. 


Maintains that independent boards of education should be allowed to determine 
school budgets and gives five reasons for this conclusion. 


39. REAVIS, WILLIAM C. (editor). Democratic Practices in School Administra- 

tion. Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools, 1939. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x +214. 
A series of papers setting forth the philosophy and the problems of democratic 
participation in school administration and discussing the training of personnel 
for effective participation in the solution of administrative problems, the organi- 
zation of school systems on the democratic basis, the importance of applied 
democratic practices in the instruction and management of pupils, and examples 
of the actual use of democratic procedures in the administration of city school 
systems. 


40. Reavis, Witttam C. “The Need for a Sociological Basis in City School 
Administration,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XII (May, 1939), 
534-40. 

Shows the need for a background of sociological knowledge in solving modern 
problems in city school administration. Draws on the experiences of John W. 
Withers while superintendent of schools in St. Louis, Missouri, to illustrate the 
issues discussed. 
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41. REINOEHL, C. M. “Teacher Participation in School Administration,” Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, XVIII (December, 1938), 69-74. 







Points out that teachers have been found a real source of information and help 
in school administration and shows that the trend appears to be toward the 
greater utilization of teacher participation in improving school conditions. 











. RELLER, THEODORE L. “Improvement in the Status of the Local Superin- 
tendent of Schools,” American School Board Journal, XCIX (August, 
1939), 19-21. 

Discusses conditions for establishing necessary developments in efficient local 
administration. In general these deal with adequacy of the unit, duties of the 
board, the responsibilities and qualifications of the superintendent, and freedom 
from the spoils system. 





















43. SPINNING, JAMES M. “Administration without Portfolio,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXII (November, 1938), 26-28. 
Describes plans of teacher participation in school administration practiced in 
a number of city school systems. 


44. Standards for Superintendents of Schools. Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mittee on Certification of Superintendents of Schools. Washington: 
American Association of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. 64. 

A summary of current standards and qualifications for the city superintendency. 
Submits tentative recommendations for establishing desirable qualifications for 
admission to the profession. 


45. STRAYER, GEORGE D. “Changing Conceptions of Educational Administra- 
tion,” Teachers College Record, XL (March, 1939), 469-82. 
Shows the large contribution that the growth of internal affairs in the public 
schools made to the development of the superintendent as a professional execu- 
tive and statesman. 


46. VrEG, JoHN ALBERT. The Government of Education in Metropolitan Chicago. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xviii+274. 
Describes basic educational and governmental problems that have emerged 
in the complex urban area centering in Chicago. Much consideration is given to 
the inequality of educational opportunities between the central corporate city 
and its environs. Recommendations are proposed for a better adjustment be- 
tween schools and cities in this area. 


47. ZYVE, CLAIRE T. “Democratic Living—A Program for Schools,” National 
Elementary Principal, XVIII (April, 1939), 152-58. 


Urges co-operation of pupils, teachers, principals, and parents to secure most 
intelligent consideration of school problems and policies. 
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SUPERVISION® 


48. DEAN, Ray B. ‘Modern Psychology and School Supervision,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXV (January, 1939), 18-24. 
Points out the implications for supervision of the behavioristic psychology and 
the Gestalt or organismic psychology. 


49. Frost, Norman. “Supervisory Techniques,” Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, XXXII (May, 1939), 347-49. 
Lists supervisory techniques and offers nine suggestions on how to select and 
use them in any specific case. 


50. GREEAR, H. L. “Supervision in Small Schools,” American School Board 
Journal, XCIX (September, 1939), 52-53, 97. 
In the small system supervision is the superintendent’s responsibility; it starts 
with the first contact with a new teacher and is accomplished in several ways. 


51. HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and Burton, WituiAm H. “Adjusting Theory and 
Practice in Supervision,” Educational Method, XVIII (April, 19309), 
323-28. 

A discussion of four “typical persistent problems” in the field of supervision with 
digests of recommended and generally accepted answers or solutions to these 
problems. 

52. Hostc, James F. “The Case for Supervision,” Educational Method, XVIII 
(April, 1939), 329-35. 

An address stressing newer concepts of the function and the necessity of super- 
vision. 

53. Irwin, MANLEY E. “Supervision,” Review of Educational Research, IX 
(June, 1939), 303-11. 

Interpretative review of published reports of research in the field of supervision 
during the three-year period ending January, 1939. 


54. LAMBRIGHT, E. PAULINE. “My Need for Supervision,” Educational Method, 
XIX (October, 1939), 25-27. 
A statement of the need felt by a well-trained, experienced teacher for guidance 
and inspiration through supervision. 


55. LEFKowITz, ABRAHAM. “Supervision in Education,” Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, LXXVI (1938), 414-16. 
A plea for creative or democratic supervision as opposed to the arbitrary, un- 
democratic type. The author believes that good teachers are made through 
supervision which utilizes school and community resources to the fullest extent. 


t See also Items 467 (Calvert) and 473 (Myers and Kifer) in the list of selected refer- 
ences appearing in the September, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal and 
Item 42 (Hughes) in the January, 1940, number of the School Review. 
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56. NEUBAUER, Dorotuy. “Curriculum Approach to Supervision,” Curric- 
ulum Journal, X (March, 1939), 132-33. 
Supervision in curriculum-making comes from all workers on the problem, bene- 
fits all, and results in an improved curriculum. 


57. RicE, D. F.R. “Teachers Appreciate Nontechnical Supervision,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVIII (June, 1939), 21-23. 


Asserts that the scientific evaluation of the teaching process is inadequate for 
the measurement of some qualities which make up good teaching. Cites the 
satisfactory results obtained by one supervisor through informal and non- 
technical note-writing after each visitation. 


58. SHANNON, J. R. “The Role of General Supervisors and of Special Super- 
visors in the Improvement of Teachers in Service,”’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXV (April, 1939), 287-94. 


Discusses supervision as a service to teachers, the supervision requested by teach- 
ers, teacher self-improvement (self-analysis sheets), and teacher participation 
in curriculum revision. 


59. SHANNON, J. R. “Supervisory Policies and Teachers’ Reactions,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVIII (May, 1939), 37-38. 


Discusses policies of supervisors as service agents to teachers. Asserts that super- 
vision should be scientific and democratic, should recognize the individuality of 
teachers, should attempt to improve poor teachers, and should consider the 
child as the center of interest. 














Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A HELprut Book ON READING FOR TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL STUDENTS.—AII persons interested in reading should be sure to ex- 
amine a volume of 366 pages which has been published in the Supplementary 
Educational Monograph series of the University of Chicago under the title 
Recent Trends in Reading,: compiled and edited by William S. Gray. The vol- 
ume presents the forty-four papers delivered at the reading conference held at 
the University of Chicago in June, 1939. The scope of the field covered is indi- 
cated by the large divisions of the monograph: ‘Part I. Reading in General 
Education” (three papers); “Part II. Current Issues and Trends Relating to 
Basic Instruction in Reading” (ten papers); ‘“‘Part III. Special Problems Relat- 
ing to Poor Readers” (twelve papers); “Part IV. The Improvement of Reading 
in Various School Subjects” (twelve papers); “Part V. The Cultivation of Read- 
ing Interests and Tastes” (five papers); “Part VI. The Library as an Aid to 
Learning” (two papers); and “Part VII. Summary of the Conference.” 

The treatment of the many topics is authoritative because of the experience 
and the high standing of the group of authors. At the same time there is, 
throughout, the calm and scientific approach which has come to prevade dis- 
cussion of the many problems involved in reading instruction. A detailed index 
enables one to use this mass of material as a source of reference on particular 
problems. 

The title, Recent Trends in Reading, is explained by Gray in part of his sum- 
mary by pointing out (1) that we have now a broader conception of reading, 
which gives more and more place to a reader’s reactions; (2) that growth in 
reading is a continuous process from Grade I through college; and (3) that read- 
ing has assumed a more and more vital relation to the entire curriculum. He 
then points out the recent emphases on reading readiness, the retention of read- 
ing as a subject, the attention given to development of meaningful concepts, the 
relation between reading and language, and the importance of purpose in read- 
ing. Other outstanding modern trends are provisions for poor readers, reading 
guidance in the content fields, the cultivation of reading interests and tastes, 
and attention to library problems and needs. 


t Recent Trends in Reading. Proceedings of the Conference on Reading Held at the 
University of Chicago, Vol. I. Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 49. Chicago: Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1939. Pp. x +366. $2.00. 
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It would be futile to seek to comment in detail on such a large group of ex- 
pressions from such a large number of persons. Naturally some contributions 
are more vital than others; there is the tendency toward wordiness that is 
evident when papers are prepared for the ear rather than the eye and when 
authors work independently of one another; but the ability and the professional 
caliber of the authors make the whole well worth reading. At the same time the 
Table of Contents and the Index permit a reader to use the part of the publica- 
tion in which he is immediately interested. The volume distinctly justifies its 
title, Recent Trends in Reading. 

E. W. Doicu 
University of Illinois 


ScHooL TRANSPORTATION APPROACHES SOCIAL ENGINEERING.—One of the 
most comprehensive views that have been taken of school transportation is 
shown by Lambert,' who is serving public education in a state, Utah, that for 
decades has accepted busses, bus drivers, and transportation costs as integral 
parts of the school program. Such a background helps explain why he should 
state: 

When used judiciously, transportation of pupils is an important instrument for 
educational and social reconstruction. The social, cultural, and occupational horizons 
of many pupils, especially those in junior and senior high schools, are changed signifi- 
cantly by their experiences in large schools. .... Graduates of the centralized schools 
bring new social yeast into the old home village [p. 3]. 


The author achieves certain objectives especially well. Among these are 
the following: 

1. He shows that no fixed rule can be set down for the establishment of bus 
routes but that each administrator must consider such variables as maximum 
walking distance decided upon, dominant patterns of lines of travel, capacity 
of vehicles, and the time factor. Specific and exceedingly helpful recommenda- 
tions are made for the utilization of these factors by administrators who are 
seeking to deveiop the best plan of transportation in a given situation. 

2. A broad overview is given of the obligations of the state with regard to 
financial support, supervision, standards of operation, and stimulation of de- 
sirable transportation practices. 

3. Clearly demonstrated is the fallacy of placing major dependence on popu- 
lation density as a criterion for determining the amount of transportation that 
a district should provide and hence the financial aid for transportation that 
should be extended to a district by the state. The relatively greater advisability 
of taking into account the factors of time and distance is then indicated. 

It is inevitable that a study which is so comprehensive should reveal certain 
omissions. To the reviewer the most serious is the failure to investigate care- 


t Asael C. Lambert, School Transportation. Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv-+124. $3.00. 
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fully the health factor, although the significance of this factor is skirted a 
number of times. For example, the statement is made that “‘it is fundamentally 
impracticable and undesirable to advance by even as short a time as thirty 
minutes the hour at which most of these first pupils now enter these seven 
busses. The practicable limit of this point of time in the morning appears to 
have been approached in this district—about 7:30 A.M.” (pp. 104-5). Never- 
theless, nothing comfortably authentic is suggested as a guide to the adminis- 
trator. Many parents, educators, and physicians would contend that a serious 
strain is placed on a child of six to eight years who must be roused in time to 
dress, to eat, and to walk some distance and meet a 7:30 bus, especially so 
when he is jostled and prodded into activity through a bewildering day that 
has no break until he returns, often weary-eyed and weary-bodied, to his home 
at five o’clock in the evening. What are the facts? Can the school itself couinter- 
act this unwholesome situation, or should bus travel for young children be 
reduced, to a much greater degree than Lambert suggests, by continued de- 
pendence on neighborhood schools and, in cases of serious isolation, by the use 
of correspondence education? 

The author does not fall into the error, so common in recent years, of assum- 
ing that it is so much easier to make a large school a good school than it is to 
improve a small school that enlarging the attendance area is worth almost any 
amount of expense, pupil time, and even weakening of small-community life. 
At least he goes so far as to state: 

The experience of veteran and successful administrators of centralized school sys- 
tems indicates that it is by no means true that every small school should be abandoned 
or disrupted. It has been demonstrated many times that an intelligent handling of 
the salary schedule and the supply budget will put and keep high-grade teachers and 
a splendid educational program in the smaller elementary schools and in relatively 
isolated villages. It is clear, therefore, that before any small school is disrupted or 
moved, over protest, exhaustive study of the educational, social, religious, psychological, 
and economic factors involved must be made [p. 20]. 


Lambert’s School Transportation, then, has a dollar-and-cents value to the 
administrator who is transporting pupils or who is planning to do so. Perhaps 
a greater value of the book, though, grows out of the fact that its author seeks 
to maintain an attitude of educational statesmanship and not to permit his 
high degree of interest in the subject to blind him to other important considera- 
tions in the education of boys and girls. 


KNUuTE O. BRoaDy 
University of Nebraska 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS.—For a great many 
years high schools here and there have been experimenting with courses in 
general mathematics. Usually these courses have represented efforts to organize 
into one program some of the more advanced topics in arithmetic and the 
easier and more useful portions of algebra and plane geometry. It was thought 
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that elementary mathematics would be more meaningful and more useful if 
so presented and that the pupil who would study mathematics for only one 
year in high school would derive more benefit from general mathematics than 
from any other type of course organization. 

In the book under review! the authors recognize that “today we live in a 
mathematical world” (p. v) and that the pupil, if he is to find and to keep his 
place in that world, must attain skill in the basic processes and the ability to 
think clearly in quantitative situations. They present a series of topics which 
are of unquestioned social importance, and about those topics they organize 
learning materials which should be of interest and real value to the pupil. 
There is nothing in the book to indicate the age or grade group for which it 
is intended, but a letter to the publisher brought to the reviewer the statement 
that ‘‘the book really is designed for use in whichever school year the course in 
general mathematics is given” and an indication that frequently this will be 
the last year in junior high school or the first year in senior high school. 

Many new topics are introduced in interesting conversational language 
through descriptions of incidents in the lives of the Baxter family and particu- 
larly the Baxter twins, John and Jane. The sustained interest and intelligent 
curiosity of the twins and the readiness with which they grasp mathematical 
concepts may seem to mathematics teachers a little too good to be true, but 
the reviewer guesses that the developmental material will make a favorable 
impression on many pupils. 

It is difficult in such a book to avoid errors. The brokerage table (p. 130) 
is obsolete. The formula for the number of linear inches of molding required 
for a picture frame (p. 343) does not follow directly from the diagram and 
accompanying statements but takes account, quite properly, of the fact that 
material is wasted in shaping the corner joints although no reference is made 
to waste. The percentage of profit is developed (p. 133) as a percentage of the 
cost rather than as a percentage of the selling price. One of the problems 
(p. 311) involves a carriage wheel 28 feet in diameter. A rule for rounding off 
numbers (p. 34) is at once violated (p. 35). An answer on page 366 should be 
5,500 rather than 550. The tangent of an angle of 87 degrees (p. 416) is incor- 
rectly given. In general, however, the material shows evidence of careful prepa- 
ration and thorough proofreading. 

In several instances, rules for new procedures are given abruptly and dog- 
matically without adequate opportunity for the pupil to discover the pro- 
cedures himself. For example, few pupils will see why the area of a trapezoid 
is found by the formula given (p. 308). Several other mensuration formulas 
are stated without derivation or experimental determination. In one instance 
(p. 376) the formula is given and then verified experimentally. 

The reviewer suspects that in several places the language will be a little 


t Eugene H. Barker and Frank M. Morgan, Mathematics in Daily Life. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. vi+432+vi. $1.32. 
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too difficult for most of the pupils. The book is rather spotty in this respect; 
perhaps one of the authors is more inclined to use difficult language than is the 
other. Teachers will find in this book much interesting and worth-while ma- 
terial for an elementary course in general mathematics. 
R. L. Morton 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


ENGLISH HANDBOOK FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—A contribution to use- 
ful books in English for the elementary school is a practical and attractive 
volume,? prepared by reputable experts, in a field in which not much research 
has been put into form for immediate use of boys and girls. 

To the teacher the editor says: “This Handbook is designed to place in the 
hands of pupils a convenient and well-indexed book that will show in compact 
form the important conventions of English usage. It is intended as a reference 
book and not as a textbook” (p. 122). 

Somewhat paralleling in idea the familiar handbooks indispensable in the 
high school, the book is planned by the authors to furnish definite help at the 
time the pupil needs it. There are chapters not only on such things as “Im- 
proving Your Handwriting,” “Improving Your Spelling,” “Using the Diction- 
ary,” “Using Capital Letters,” “Using Punctuation Marks,” and “Using Words 
Correctly,” but on other conventions of language that are characteristic of the 
more modern techniques: ‘Customs in Speech,” “Speaking before Audiences,” 
“Taking Notes,” “Making Outlines,” and ‘Writing Reports, Poems, Plays.” 

Not only does the pupil have a reliable source of information, but the looking- 
up of a point again and again gives him that basis for acquiring a habit which 
cannot be gained in one lesson or in one exercise. Unless such mastery of the 
‘Smportant conventions” of usage is provided, modern teaching of English 
may be accused of fostering tolerance of illiteracy. Whether handbook tech- 
nique is successful in the elementary school may depend on the intelligence of 
the teacher and the ability of administrators to handle a new problem in the 
use of textbooks. More and more of the high-school methods are finding their 
way into the elementary school. Perhaps this evolution is wise; perhaps other 
techniques can be devised. 

The content of the book is excellent. It is a marvel in simplicity. What 
has been omitted is eloquent. The format of the book is so delightful that 
children surely will “just love it.” 

SopH1a C. CAMENISCH 
Chicago Teachers College 


* Handbook of English for Boys and Girls. Prepared by a Committee of the National 
Conference on Research in English, Robert C. Pooley, Chairman. Edited by C. C. 
Certain. Chicago: Published under the authority of the National Conference on 
Research in English by Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. Pp. 128. $0.60. 
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A TEXTBOOK IN WoRLD-HIsToRY FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES.—The 
unification of the social studies has been making gratifying progress since the 
movement began a few years ago. Among the notable textbooks for unified 
courses in the elementary field that have appeared in recent years is one! dealing 
with old-world backgrounds which is intended for use in the intermediate 
grades. Although not without its weaknesses, the book may be regarded as a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the social studies. 

The vast sweep of world-history is presented by taking the children on an 
imaginary tour through the old world. The “cradles of civilization” are visited. 
Expeditions are made to the valley of the Nile and to historic Mesopotamia, 
as well as through the ruins of Greece and Rome, often under the leadership 
of a native guide who gathers the children around him and recounts the famous 
stories of his people, such as the building of the pyramids and the Hanging 
Gardens of Nebuchadrezzar, the story of Baghdad and the “‘Arabian Nights.” 
They visit Damascus, the world’s oldest city, and Palestine, the home of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The glories of ancient Greece and Rome are told as the children 
stand in the presence of the crumbling ruins of a once beautiful Greek theater 
or the forgotten cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. After the remains of lost 
civilizations have been viewed, a brief history of each country is presented. 
Then the children are taken down into the streets and introduced to the people 
of the present day. Their ways of living are noted, and the occupations and 
the products of each country are studied. 

As the caravan of pupils proceeds by automobile from one country to an- 
other, the geography of each land is adroitly presented and commented on as 
an introduction to the journey. Emphasis is placed on the fact that the occupa- 
tions of the people in each land are profoundly influenced by the geographic 
factors. Thus the tour continues country by country from Egypt to southern 
and central Europe and thence across the continent to the Orient and finally 
into Africa. 

The book, which contains eleven units, is exceptionally well illustrated. 
Photographs are accompanied by adequate explanations. A unique feature of 
the book consists in pictorial illustrations of the chief products of each group 
of countries. Mechanically as well as artistically, the book is a superior product. 

When the book is viewed more critically, the following comments are sug- 
gested. It is not at all clear how the first unit fits into a textbook bearing the 
title The Old World and Its Gifts. Unit I deals with the facts of astronomy and 
physical geography, which have no more bearing on the old world and its 
gifts than on the new world. This unit reflects a dilemma which has always 
confronted “fusionists’—how to crowd into a textbook certain kinds of sacred 
materials which seem to bear no relation to the theme at hand, yet which, in 
accordance with traditional demands, must be regarded as part of the “subject 
matter.” Again, the attempt to present five thousand years of history of strange 


tJ. G. Meyers, O. Stuart Hamer, and Lillian Grisso, The Old World and Its Gifts. 
Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+552. $1.96. 
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lands and still stranger people and make the history meaningful to children, 
and to present at the same time the essential geography that should accompany 
the history is, to say the least, a task to make stout hearts quail. It is just 
possible that, so far as the child is concerned, fusion becomes confusion. The 
need for brevity and the desire for completeness are always at war with each 
other. For example, in this book the evolution of government from the family 
through the clan, the tribe, the kingdom, and finally to the emergence of 
democracy is presented in a half-page. This naive discussion is so inaccurate 
that it cannot but leave a badly distorted picture in the child’s mind. In other 
cases political and military history deal with ideas which are entirely foreign 
to the child’s experience. For example, the causes and the consequences of the 
Crusades, if accurately dealt with, are beyond the comprehension of children 
of the intermediate grades. The same may be said of the rise and fall of feudal- 
ism and of the Renaissance, to mention but two other instances taken at 
random. The reviewer cannot refrain from calling the attention of the authors 
to an error on page 537. Slavery in the United States was not abolished in 
1862 by proclamation of President Lincoln, but by the Thirteenth Amendment 
in 1865. 

Despite the criticisms cited above, the book is well written, and its lan- 
guage has been kept well within the range of the grades for which it is intended. 
If world-history must be taught to pupils in the intermediate grades, the writer 
knows of no textbook better adapted to that purpose than The Old World and 


Its Gifts. 
Mito L. WHITTAKER 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
De Kalb, Illinois 


HEALTH AND SAFETY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—A series of health and 
safety books for elementary schools is now available by authors who have 
written books in this field in past years. This series, composed of eight books 
in the field of health and safety for the primary-, middle-, and upper-grade 
groups, has been based on the experience of the authors and the results of 
health-teaching in elementary schools. The two books for the primary level, 
Spick and Span and The Health Parade, are written in interesting story form, 


t Safe and Healthy Living: I. Spick and Span by J. Mace Andress, I. H. Gold- 
berger, and Marguerite P. Dolch, pp. viii-+142, $0.64; II. The Health Parade by J. 
Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger, and Marguerite P. Dolch, pp. viii+-168, $0.72; III. 
Growing Big and Strong by J. Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger, and Marguerite P. 
Dolch, pp. x +236, $0.76; IV. Safety Every Day by J. Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger, 
Elizabeth B. Jenkins, and Marguerite P. Dolch, pp. x+234, $0.76; V. Doing Your Best 
for Health by J. Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger, and Grace T. Hallock, pp. viii+-264, 
$0.80; VI. Building Good Health by J. Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger, and Grace T. 
Hallock, pp. viii+-274, $0.84; VII. Helping the Body in Its Work by J. Mace Andress, 
I. H. Goldberger, and Grace T. Hallock, pp. viii+-284, $0.84; VIII. The Healthy Home 
and Community by J. Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger, and Grace T. Hallock, pp. viii+ 
298, $0.88. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. 
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each story dealing with some health or safety point. These books are somewhat 
superior to earlier publications in that the authors have managed to make the 
various points clear and interesting with a minimum of wasted space in presenta- 
tion. The emphasis on health and safety is placed largely on the formation 
of proper habits. Although these primary books are superior, it seems that the 
authors have, at times, failed to give logical reasons as a basis for the per- 
formance of certain health measures. 

For the middle grades Growing Big and Strong and Safety Every Day present 
a unified program in story form. Facts pertaining to the need for various health 
habits are interwoven in such a way that they are likely to be effective. There 
are some overlapping and repetition of materials from the primary books, but 
the method of handling these materials is such that repetition is desirable. 
The content is presented in unit form. Representative units deal with such 
phases of health and safety as diet, teeth, posture, germs, play, and traffic 
safety. The colored photographs and illustrations are exceptionally attractive 
and appropriate. Interesting work materials and tests at the end of each 
chapter should make the books more interesting to the pupils. 

Four books for the upper elementary grades complete the series. The ma- 
terials in these books are also presented in unit form. In this series for the 
upper elementary grades, greater emphasis is given to the physiology of the 
body, although it is combined with the various phases of hygiene and safety 
in such a way that the usual uninteresting features of physiology have been 
more or less eliminated. Although the photographs and illustrations are interest- 
ing and attractive, they lack the appeal to pupils that the colored illustrations 
in the books for the middle grades present. 

The subject matter in Doing Your Best for Health overlaps somewhat with 
the middle-grade series, yet it has been so carefully co-ordinated that again 
the inclusion of the material seems desirable. A number of phases of safety 
are included which did not appear in the middle-grade series. 

Building Good Health and Helping the Body in Its Work are written for the 
same grade level and in practically the same form, although each book deals 
with separate phases of health and hygiene. The intended purpose of these 
books is to give a better understanding of the functioning of the body in its 
relationship to health and safety. Such units as “Exploring the Body,” “How 
the Body Makes Use of Air,” ‘“How the Body Is Governed,” “The Teamwork 
of Bones and Muscles,” “How Boys and Girls Grow Up,” “How Food and 
Oxygen Are Carried in the Body,” “The Work of the Nervous System,” “Safety 
through the Year,” “Helping the Body To Fight Disease,” and “The Secret 
of Safety” are typical. The authors have been successful in preparing advanced 
study materials in form suitable for upper-grade children. 

The last book in the series, The Healthy Home and Community, is perhaps 
the most outstanding book of all. The units are entitled: “Shelter, Heat, and 
Light,” “The Protection of Water and Milk Supplies,” “The Care and Prepara- 
tion of Food,” ‘Buying Food and Planning and Serving Meals,” “Narcotic 
Drugs and Self-medication on Trial,” ‘(Community and Home Cleanliness,” 
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“Ways of Fighting Communicable Disease,” “Taking Care of the Sick and 
Injured,” “Home Safety and First Aid,” and ‘Working Together for Health 
and Safety.” This book should give the elementary-school pupil a broad knowl- 
edge of the responsibility of the individual in the promotion of health and 
safety within the community. The actual use of this: book proved that for 
upper-grade children it is one of the most valuable health books available. 

Although there are a few places where the authors could have improved the 
manner of presentation of the subject matter, especially in the books written 
for the primary level, this series of health and safety books as a whole is far 
superior to the majority of similar books written to date. 


LESLIE W. IRWIN 
Laboratory Schools 


University of Chicago 
* 
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American History, Book I: From the Time when the First Europeans Came 
to the New World to the Close of the Civil War. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. vi+104. $0.90. 
Stow, HEsTER HARRINGTON. Greek Athletics and Festivals in the Fifth Century. 
Museum Extension Publications, Illustrative Set No. 2. Boston: Division 
of Museum Extension, Museum of Fine Arts, 1939. Pp. 30+-40 plates. 
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TANNER, MavupE M. Billy Forget-Me-Not. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 
1939. Pp. 54. $1.00. 
THEN, JOHN N. Christmas Comes Again: A Second Book of Christmaslore. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+136. $1.50. 
Trssitts, F. LyMAN. Occupational Guidance for Youth, Part I: Finding Your- 
self. The Harlow Home Room Series. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Harlow 
Publishing Corp., 1939. Pp. 30. $0.25. 
VAN WAGENEN, M. J., and Dvorak, Aucust. Diagnostic Examination of 
Silent Reading Abilities: Intermediate Division, Form M, Part I and Part II; 
Junior Division, Form M, Part I and Part II; Senior Division, Form M, 
Part I and Part II. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, 
1939. 
PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Bimson, OLIVER H. Participation of School Personnel in Administration: A 
Study of the Conditions Which Make for Effective Participation and the Philos- 
ophy Underlying the Theory and Practice of This Type of Administration. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: Oliver H. Bimson (assistant superintendent of schools), 
1939. Pp. xii+118. 

Boyer, LEE Emerson. College General Mathematics for Prospective Secondary 
School Teachers. Pennsylvania State College Studies in Education, No. 17. 
State College, Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1939. Pp. 106. 

Business Education School Situations. Proceedings of the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education, 1939. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. Pp. viiit+36. $0.50. 

EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. Educational Temperatures, 1940 Edition: A Series of 
Scales for Exhibiting the Results of Evaluation of a Secondary School, To Be 
Used with the 1940 Editions of “Evaluative Criteria” and “How To Evaluate 
a Secondary School.’’ Washington: Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 1939. 24 scales. $0.50. 

Evaluation of a Secondary School Library, 1938 Edition. Sponsored jointly by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards and the American 
Library Association. Washington: Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 1939. Pp. 50. $0.35. 

“Films on War and American Neutrality.” Current Bibliography No. 1, 16-mm. 
Sound Films. Prepared by the Motion Picture Project of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Washington: American Council on Education (Office of 
Motion Picture Project, 1013 Eighteenth Street, N.W.), 1939. Pp. 44 (mim- 
eographed). $0.25. 

History of Education and Comparative Education. Review of Educational Re- 

search, Vol. IX, No. 4. Washington: American Educational Research As- 

sociation, 1939. Pp. 333-448. $1.00. 
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Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts as a Public Responsibility: An Examina- 
tion into the Present Methods of Dealing with Child Behavior, Its Legal Back- 
ground and the Indicated Steps for Greater Adequacy. Boston: Massachusetts 
Child Council, 1939. Pp. xii+196. $0.50. 

Mase, WAYNE E. A Self-rating Scale for School Custodians. Studies in Educa- 
tion Number (Eighteenth of the Series). Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia Bulletin of Information, Vol. XIX, No. 10. Emporia, Kansas: 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 1939. Pp. 24. 

“‘Materials for Consumer Education: A Selected Bibliography.” Washington: 
Consumers’ Counsel Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 22 (mimeographed). 

Modern Science and the Exceptional Child. Proceedings of the Fifth Institute 
on the Exceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Woods Schools, 1938. Pp. 52. 

Morcan, WALTER E. State Apportionments for the Education of Physically 
Handicapped Children in California. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, No. 9. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1939 (revised). Pp. viii+-36. 

REINHARDT, EMMA; Bru, FRANK A.; and HAEFNER, RALPH. Changes in the 
Student Body of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College during the Ten- 
Year Period 1925-26 to 1935-36. Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Bulletin No. 147. Charleston, Illinois: Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1939. Pp. 52. 

SIEVERS, CLEMENT H. The University of Wichita Reading Clinic Diagnostic and 
Remediation Program and Wichita Public School Reading Program. Univer- 
sity Studies, Bulletin No. 7, Studies II and III. Bulletin of the Municipal 
University of Wichita, Vol. XIV, No. 11. Wichita, Kansas: Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita, 1939. Pp. 64. 

The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XVII, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 223-74. $0.25. 

Teaching Combinations in Missouri High Schools. Missouri Research in Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 1. Jefferson City, Missouri: State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, 1939. Pp. 16. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., and SEDER, MARGARET A. “Summary and Selected 
Bibliography of Research Relating to the Diagnosis and Teaching of Read- 
ing, October, 1938 to September, 1939.” Educational Records Supplemen- 
tary Bulletin F. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1939. Pp. 24 
(mimeographed). 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Director of the Institute of International Education. 
Twentieth Series, Bulletin No. 2. New York: Institute of International Edu- 


cation, Inc., 1939. Pp. 38. $0.10. 
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